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For the Sailors’ Magazine. 
BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, RELATING TO THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. 


BY REV. S. C. DAMON, D. D., AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 
CHAPLAIN AT HONOLULU, H. I. 


More than fifty years ago, when 
a Sunday-School scholar, in,a New 
England village, I remember tak- 
ing from the library a volume, en- 
titled,—A Journal of a Tour 
Around Hawaii. I examined the 
illustrations with great interest, 
and read the contents with de- 
light. Little did I then imagine 
that I should live for so many 
years amid scenes described in 
that volume and become personal- 
ly acquainted with many of the 
missionaries and Hawaiians there- 
in mentioned. A copy of the same 
volume now lies on my table, and 
its pages look quite familiar. I 
have been reading books on the 
Hawaiian and other Islands of the 
Pacific ever since, and have col- 
lected. somewhat of a library of 


books relating to Polynesia. Some 
of the older volumes contain much 
interesting information relating 
to these and other islands, long 
before the missionaries arrived or 
civilization exerted its good and 
bad influences among the abori- 
gines. 

Here is one of rare interest, en- 
titled,—--d Voyage Round the World, 
in the years 1800, 1801, 1802, 
1808 and 1804; in which the Au- 
thor visited the principal islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, and English 
settlements of Port Jackson, and 
Norfolk LIsland,—by John Trum- 
bull. This volume is a republica- 
tion from the London edition, and 
was printed in Philadelphia, in 
1810, or ten years before the 
American missionaries landed on 
the Islands. It describes the Is- 
landers in their heathen condi- 
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tion. Intemperance and _ other 
vices were already working the 
ruin of this interesting people. 
The writer has much to say about 
Kamehameha I, to whose memory 
a statue has recently been erected 
in Honolulu, in front of the Goy- 
ernment House. 

He witnessed the ruinous effects 
of intoxicating drinks, and records 
his detestation for those mer- 
chants who should send rum to 
these Islands, in this language:— 
‘‘T know no sufficient punishment 
that the wretch would merit, who 
should import a cargo of spirituous 
liquors in the Sandwich or Society 
Istands; 1t would, in every respect, 
be tantamount to the wilful ad- 
ministration of an equal quantity 
of poison, as the extent of the 
evil woul: only be bounded by the 
destruction of the whole of the 
population.” 

Iam happy to repeat that there 
is one mercantile firm. in Hono- 
lulu that neither does, or has 
ever allowed rum to be brought 
hither, as freight. This is the 
firm of C. Brewer & Co. In No- 
vember, 1881, I published a letter 
written by the venerable Captain 
Brewer, now living at Jamaica 
Plains, Mass., who has for nearly 
a half century been engaged in 
sending ships hither, and from 
this letter I quote as follows:— 

‘Since 1835, the year I entered 
into partnership with Mr. Peirce, 
I do not recollect of the firm im- 
porting any spirituous liquors for 
sale, up to the time we dissolved 
co-partnership in 1843. I do not 
recall ever receiving any consign- 
ment of liquors but once. We re- 
ceived a lot of poor wines from 
Messrs. , Ol UNew ie York, 
which were imported from New 
York in order to receive the draw- 
back of duties which had been 
paid. The wine was so poor we 
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could not sell it, and I. made 
vinegar of it, by putting in sliced 
bananas.” 

Captain Brewer still owns land 
and stores in Honolulu, and will 
not allow rum to be sold on his 
premises. I could wish that all 
Boston merchants had been equal- 
ly honorable! If they had been, 
what vast regions of Africa, Tur- 
key, and other parts of the world 
would not have been cursed by 
their abomiaable traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

I might write a volume upon 
the review of the books relating to 
the early voyagers in the Pacific. 
Those relating to their voyages are 
full of information, and as years 
and ages roll away will not cease to 
find readers. I desire, however, 
to call the attention of the readers 
of the SAILORS’ MAGAZINE to some 
recent books on this subject. 
Among them there are none more 
worthy of attentive perusal than 
those written by Miss C F. Gor- 
DON CuMMING, an English lady, 
who has been crossing and re- 
crossing the Pacific, and residing 
for a” season at the Fiji, Society 
and other Islands of this great 
ocean. Shehas written four books, 
with the following titles:—‘‘ At 
Home in Fuji,” “ A Lady’s Cruise 
in a French Man-of-War,” Fire 
Fountains,” two volumes. 

These four goodly volumes cover 
the whole of the broad Pacific, 
from New Guinea in the west, to 
Eastee Island in the east, and from 
the Society Islands in the South 
Seas, to the Hawaiian Islands in 
the South Pacific. Very many of 
these islands she has personally 
visited, sparing no pains to ac- 
quaint herself with the past and 
present condition of the inhabi- — 
tants. Their author moves in the 
very highest circles of English so- 
ciety, and is a sister of the late 
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GorRDON CumMING, the famous 
lion-hunter of South Africa, whose 
adventures were read with so much 
interest a few years ago. 

Her book relating to Fiji gives 
a graphic narration of her resi- 
dence on those Islands during the 
years 1876-7, when she was a mem- 
ber of the family of the Hon. Sir 
ARTHUR HAMILTON GoRDON, Gov- 
ernor of the Islands. During that 
period she visited many islands of 
the group and became most inti- 
mately acquainted with the Wes- 
leyan missionaries. Her testimony 
to the fidelity and success of those 
noble men and women is deserving 
of being read by all who love the 
missionary enterprise. Since the 
days when Christianity came in 
conflict with the heathenism of 
the Roman Empire, I do not be- 
lieve there has been a conflict 
more honorable to the mission- 
aries or worthy of record than 
that of the English Wesleyans 
with the cannibal Fijians. I re- 
gard this testimony as the more 
worthy of mention inasmuch as 
Miss Cumming isa member of the 
English church. She appears most 
fully to appreciate what a fearful 
struggle those devoted mission- 
aries have passed through, and 
from which they have come forth 
the victors. Had the missionaries 
themselves depicted the conflict 
many readers might have thought 
the narration overdrawn. I could 
wish that Miss Cumming’s volume, 
At Home in Fiji, was in every 
Sabbath School Library in Ameri- 
ca, but I am not aware that the 
volume has been published in the 
United States. * 

The two volumes entitled Fire 
Fountains, relate to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and I can truly say no 


* It has been, by Messrs. A. C. ARMSTRONG 
& Son, New York City.—Hd. Sattors’ Mac- 
AZINE. 
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better books have ever been writ- 
ten about them. I am quite as- 
tonished at the amount of valua- 
ble information the writer has 
gathered and embodied in these 
two volumes. These books are 
favorable to the great missionary 
enterprise, while the volume en- 
titled A Lady’s Cruise in a French 
Man-of- War, is of asimilar charac- 
ter, but relates to the Friendly, 
Samoan, and Society Islands. All 
these books are highly creditable 
to the author’s ability as a writer, 
and to her enterprise as a traveler. 
What renders them the more wor- 
thy of perusal is the fact that they 
are written with so much candor, 
fairness, and appreciation of mis- 
sionary efforts, and hence merit 
extensive circulation. I cannot 
but hope that they all will be re- 
published in the United States 
and meet with an extensive circu- 
lation. I am quite sure no more 
useful books could be procured for 
Sabbath School libraries. 

In referring to these books of 
Miss Cumming I am reminded of 
the writings of another English 
authoress, Miss Brrp, now Mrs. 
Brsnop, of Edinburgh. Iam some- 
what surprised that while her 
books, Unbeaten Paths in Japan, 
and her volume entitled Rocky 
Mountains, have been re-printed 
in the United States, her volume 
on the Hawaiian Islands should 
not have found a publisher. To 
my own mind it is really the best 
of all her books. 

The last English mail brought 
another new book from her facile 
pen,—The Golden Chersonese. 
This, I notice, has been re-pub- 
lished in Boston. It is a choice 
volume of travels, and I feel quite 
sure its reading will coutribute 
very much to the store of geo- 
graphical and other knowledge 
possessed by North Americans, 
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Perhaps I am writing too long 
an article for the Sarntors’ Maqa- 
ZINE, but, let me add, that in all 
these volumes, both ‘‘old and 
- new,” there is much relating to 
sailors. They never could have 
been written, unless the sailor had 
performed his useful part in the 
great work of navigation. They 
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testify abundantly to the good 
which sailors have done, and alas, 
also, to much of the evil which 
they have been the sad instru- 
ments of scattering, among the 
inhabitants of the islands of the 
Pacific. 

Honolulu, H. I., July 10th, 1883. 


From The New York Evening Post. 
OFF-SHORE WHALING. 
AN ANCIENT INDUSTRY OF THE HAMPTONS AND OTHER 
COAST TOWNS. 


EastHampton, L. 1, July 2nd, 1883. 


A long, low wooden building at 
the head of the village street, 
through whose open doors one 
caught glimpses of oars, spades, 
lances, harpoons, and other whal- 
ing paraphernalia, directed my at- 
tention recently to one of the most 
ancient and interesting industries 
of our coasts,—the off-shore whale 
fishery, the forerunner, if not the 
parent, of the American whale 
fishery. Students of nautical his- 
tory have been much puzzled to 
determine just when and where 
crews were organized for the pros- 
ecution of the ‘‘ whaling designe ” 
in boats from the shore. Traces 
of the presence of these crews at 
an early day still exist on the Mas- 
sachusetts coast, on both shores 
of the Sound, and on the south 
Long Island and Jersey coasts. 
The contest for priority of incep- 
tion, however, lies chiefly between 
Cape Cod and eastern Long Island; 
but he who carefully weighs the 
riyal claims must decide, I think, 
in favor of the latter. Province- 
town contained only a few fishing 
huts as late as 1714, whereas the 
Hamptons were settled in 1640, 
and as early as 1650 entries appear 
in their records proving that the 


attention of the settlers had al- 
ready been turned to the whale 
fishery as a source of revenue. The 
whites undoubtedly caught this 
idea from the Montauket Indians, 
who held the tail and fin of the 
whale in great esteem as votive 
offerings to their deity, and who 
frequently, if tradition may be be- 
lieved, attacked the monster in 
their war canoes and towed his 
carcass ashore. 

Whales were very plentiful along 
the coast in 1640, and for a hun- 
dred years later. One of the per- 
quisites of the first minister here 
was a certain share of the dead 
whales cast ashore, while the first 
entries in the town records pertain 
to the methods by which they 
were to be cut up and tried. Some 
of these, showing the gradual 
growth of the industry, it will be 
proper to subjoin. In the South- 
ampton town records, under date 
of March 7th, 1644—four years 
after the settlement—occurs the 
following curious entry:— 

‘Ordered, that if, by the Prov- 
idence of God, there shall be 
henceforth within the bounds of 
this plantation whales cast up, for 
the prevention of disorder it is 
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consented that there shall be four 
wards in the town, eleven persons 
to each ward, and by lot two of 
each to be employed in cutting up 
whales, who for their pains shall 
have a double share.” 

The law also provided that the 
oil, when tried, should be divided 
to each inhabitant,—counting ser- 
vants and children above sixteen 
as such—‘‘in equal proportion.” 
Next year they passed a law pro- 
hibiting whoever should find a 
whale or a part thereof from carry- 
ing it away, under a penalty of 
20s., but directing the finder to 
give immediate notice to the mag- 
istrates, for which he was to re- 
ceive a reward of five shillings. 
If he discovered it ‘‘on the Lord’s 
day,” however, he was to have 
nothing. A second order, dated 
December 5th, 1648, gives further 
details of the growth of the indus- 
try. It provided that the whales 
should be cut up by the squadrons 
who were to be divided by the last 
five men chosen, and who were to 
have one-third for their pains, 
‘‘beside their share with the 
town,” also providing that ‘‘ what- 
ever whale should be gained by 
any he should lay it above low- 
water mark, and not meddle with 
dividing or diminishing it,” until 
it had been brought to town, at 
the town charge, and laid in or 
about the town pound, ‘‘and said 
cutters to pay a third part of the 
said charge.” From this it was 


but a step to maintaining a regu-. 


lar patrol of the beach, the towns- 
people being divided into squad- 
rons of from twelve to fifteen men 
each, and sections of the coast al- 
lotted to each in turn. Being thus 
organized, it was natural that the 
hardy surfmen should next turn 
their attention to capturing the 
whales they saw coasting up and 
down their shores. 
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The First Crew. 
The first hint of the actual for- 
mation of a crew is found in the 


Southampton records, under date 


of January 30th, 1650, and is as 
follows:—*‘ Ordered by the Gener- 
al Court that Mr. John Ogden, 
Sr., of Northampton (now North 
Sea, on Peconic Bay), shall have 
free liberty, without interruption 
from the inhabitants of South- 
ampton, to kill whales on the 
South Sea within the bounds of 
said town, for the space of seven 
years,” and no liberty ‘‘to kill or 
strike” any within that town was 
to be given other parties, provided 
Mr. Ogden proceeded in the ‘‘de- 
sign” and ‘‘did somewhat at it” 
within the year. He, however, 
was not to deny ‘‘the town’s in- 
habitants ” the privilege formerly 
belonging to them in the drift 
whales cast upon the beach. From 
this time the industry assumed 
form, and was prosecuted with 
great vigor for nearly 150 years. 
Never was a business better organ- 
ized, or carried on more systemat- 
ically. The Indians, both the 
Montaukets on the east and the 
Shinnecocks on the west, were 
pressed into the service. At its 
highest pitch there were at least 
two crews each at Southampton, 
Bridgehampton, Kasthampton and 
Amagansett, with one at Shinne- 
cock. The whole line of coast 
about these hamlets was districted 
and patrolled regularly, the patrol- 
men being selected from the vari- 
ous crews and serving in rotation. 
At intervals of a mile great signal 
poles, with rounds for clmbing, 
were erected on the dunes, from 
which to signal the presence of 
whales. A ‘‘crew” comprised 
from twelve to fifteen men, and 
was provided with two large whale- 
boats, lines, irons, lances, spades, 
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and other implements of the chase: 
all but the boats—which were 
drawn up on the beach above 
high-water mark—being stored in 
little houses built on the sand. 

Their method of taking their 
prey was as follows:—The patrol 
on ‘‘raising” a whale ran to the 
nearest signal pole, and waved 
from its summit his fisher’s coat 
or perhaps a bundle of dried grass: 
this was known technically as the 
‘‘weft.” Bright eyes in the village 
were always on the watch for it, 
and its appearance usually turned 
the hamlet into a crater of excite- 
ment. The captains ran into the 
street with their immense fish 
horns, and blew prolonged blasts 
one toeach quarter of the heavens. 
This rallied the crews, and toid 
the villagers that whales were off 
shore. ‘*‘A weft—a weft,” was 
then the cry, and men, women, 
and children, dropping all pur- 
suits, ran, bareheaded, barefooted, 
and coatless, across the fields, over 
fences and ditches, to the beach. 
They found the crews there, how- 
ever, before them, launching the 
whaleboat through the surf. The 
biggest of the ‘‘ three brothers ” 
always carried her over the bar 
and out to sea. The whale could 
generally be seen a short distance 
out feeding; sometimes his posi- 
tion was marked only by the wake 
caused by his flukes beneath the 
surface. 


Pursuit and Capture. 


The pursuit and capture differed 
in nothing from that afterward 
practiced in long-voyage whaling, 
and need not be described in de- 
tail. Sometimes the whale on be- 
ing struck would put directly out 
to sea, dragging the boats with 
him, often as night or a storm 
was approaching, in which case 
an old veteran of the chase, usual- 
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ly an Indian, would be mounted 
on a white horse and started off 
down the coast, lantern in hand, 
to ascend some sand dune at the 
point where his unerring judg- 
ment told him the returning boats 
would sight the shore, and then 


sit, an animated beacon, to guide © 


the hunters into port. Sometimes 
a whale would sink in the death 
struggle, whereupon the boatmen 
would buoy and leave it, well 
knowing that it would float in 
from twenty-four to thirty hours. 
If, however, no mishap occurred, 
and the whale was killed and float- 
ed on the surface, it was towed in- 
to the surf opposite the try works, 
and allowed to come ashore with 
the breakers. The try works were 
simply huge iron pots set in brick 
work. That at Amagansett may 
still be seen; the site of the one at 
Southampton was pointed out to 
me by an old whaleman, who had 
often spent nights there, as being 
on the west side of the pond, on 
ground now occupied by elegant 
summer cottages. The whale, be- 
ing stranded, was attacked at low 
tide by the squadrons, who strip- 
ped the blubber from its upper 
side and carted it to the try works, 
where it was converted into oil. 
One side stripped, the carcass was 
rolled over at high tide, and the 
other similarly treated. A cun- 
ning limner might make much of 
the picture,—the men clambering 
like ants over the monster, the 
groups of bystanders, the horses 
tugging at the heavily laden carts, 
and the night scene at the try 
pots,—for the work continued 
night and day until completed. 
Stripped of its blubber, the car- 
cass was turned adrift to feed the 
sharks and gulls. 

The magnitude of the business 
at its height,—between 1700 and 
1775, we will say,—would scarcely 
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be credited now. It was no un- 
common thing then for the crews 
to have eight or ten whales on the 
beach at once. The companies 
had their factors in London, and 
shipped their oil and bene directly 
thither. They show now, in South- 
ampton, a letter written by one 
Walter Mico, a factor in London, 
dated there February 21st, 1693-4, 
in which he informs his employers 
that of 180 barrels shipped there 
were but 30 fair barrels among 
them, the rest being ‘‘black and 
red, and very fowle with dirt,” 
and adds that he had to ship them 
to Holland to dispose of them. 
Some years before the Revolution 
the business expanded out into the 
long-voyage fishery for which, la- 
ter, America became so renowned, 
three sloops,—the Goodluck, Dol- 
phin and Success, fitted out at 
Sag Harbor,—being the pioneers 
in the trade. They cruised as far 
south as latitude 36° north, but 
were not very successful. In 1785 
a vessel owned by Col. Benjamin 
Huntting and Capt. Silas Howell, 
of Sag Harbor, was sent still fur- 
ther south, and by her success in- 
duced other vessels to proceed to 
the Brazil Banks, and inaugurate 
the American long-voyage whale 
fishery. Members of these com- 
panies formed the crews of the 
first whale ships. Several of the 
old crews still retain their organi- 
zation, and now and then take a 
cetacean in old-time fashion. There 
is now one each at Shinnecock, 
Southampton, Easthampton, and 
Amagansett. The last whale cap- 
tured, I believe, was by the South- 
ampton company about a year 
ago. 
Two Stories. 
One day ‘‘Ti,” the nineteen- 


ear-old son of Captain Doming, 
of the Easthampton crew, gave 


me so graphic an account of a 
chase undertaken by his company 
last December that it will bear re- 
peating. 

“‘It was in the afternoon,” he 
began. ‘‘ Father was on the lounge 
asleep, and I was building an ice 
boat with the boys in the yard, 
when one of the station men came 
in with rews of whale off shore. 
Of course it got pretty lively here 
then. Father blew the old fish 
horn, and both boats’ crews ral- 
led, and jumped down to the 
beach. Five minutes later the 
whole village was there. The sea 
was so smooth you could have seen 
a coot a mile away: the whale was 
perhaps a quarter of a mile out. 
Our boat got away first,—perhaps 
because we’d been twitted about 
not darin’ to strike a whale—seven 
men of us, father, captain, and 
Sam Green, boat-turner. We fol- 
lowed the whale some time by his 
wake, and finally Sam struck him 
ten feet under water. Then there 
was fun. He breached, just graz- 
ing the boat’s side, and then put 
out to sea lke a race horse. 
T’other boat wasnowhere. Father 
took Sam’s place at the bows with 
his gun, and the moment the beast 
slackened put a bomb lance into 
him; but the thing didn’t burst 
inside, as we expected, only stirred 
himup. He gave a terrible spring. 
snapped the rope like packthread, 
and away he went carryin’ three 
thousand dollars worth of oil and 
bone with him.” 

Later from a grizzled old whale- 
man at Southampton I gathered 
other reminiscences of the calling. 
‘“Whales used to be pretty thick 
along-shore,” he began. ‘‘I re- 
member when there were eight on 
the beach between Shinnecock Gut 
and Amagansett all at once. The 
liveliest time I ever had was six- 
teen years ago come May. Three 
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whales were sighted one morning, 
and four boats put out after them. 
One whale disappeared. One charg- 
ed a boat and knocked the captain 
~ overboard. . Next moment they 
fastened to him, and soon after 
got a chance to lance. The lance 
‘boned’ and bent over, drawing 
the boat, before the warp could be 
cut, on to the loose whale. He 
was full of fight, and threw the 
boat twenty feet into the air, of 
course spilling out the line. That 
set the fast whale loose, and off he 
went to sea, being found some 
days later off Cape Cod, and claim- 
ed by our men from the lance 
wounds on him. The one that 
disappeared was killed by the 
fourth boat some distance out to 
sea. The loose whale was lanced, 
but escaped and floated ashore 
dead at Patchogue a few days 
later. Again, in 1873, our crew 
struck a whale close inshore: that 
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ran four miles to sea, diced, and 
sunk. The next day we tried to 
raise it, but failed. On the morn- 
ing of the second day it was seen 
floating, and two boats went off 
for it, but after towing a while 
were obliged to come ashore, the 
sea growing rough. On the third 
day a wrecking schooner, at work 
on a stranded steamer near by, 
was chartered to look for the whale; 
she found it twelve miles at sea, 
off Easthampton, made fast, start- 
ed back, and got becalmed. At 
night a gale came on, and schoon- 
er and whale started for New 
York, but parted company in_ the 
night, the whale coming ashore 
near Atlanticville. That was the 
biggest whale ever killed on the 
coast. The bone was ten feet long 
and sold for $1,000. It proved a 
dry skin though,—yielding no oil.” 

C4 Bs 


IMPROVEMENTS IN NEW YORK WATERS. 
A GLANCE AT WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND WHAT IS PROJECTED. 


From Washington, D. C., Aug- 
ust ist, 1883, the statement is 
telegraphed that the report of Col- 
onel NEWTON, engineer in charge 
of the improvements of rivers and 
harbors in the New York district, 
has been received at the War De- 
partment. Following is a synop- 
sis of the reports on several of the 
works under his direction: 


Removing obstructions in the Hast 
River and Hell Gate. 


The engineer reports having 
been engaged at Hallett’s Point 
during the year in removing some 
few points of broken rock found 
projecting above the required 
depth of twenty-six feet at mean 
low water mark. The engineer 
also reports that during the year 


the expenditure of appropriations 
has been confined to building the 
galleries, to reducing the roof of 
the cross galleries to a thickness 
of fifteen feet, and to drilling the 
large holes for the final blast at 
Flood Rock. He reports that 
when work was suspended nearly 
all the roof-holes had been drilled; 
that the length of the galleries 
driven during the year was 204.3 
linear feet, and that 12,202.6 cubic 
yards of stone (measured in place) 
had been removed from the gal- 
leries and roof. He adds that the 
progress of the work was material- 
ly retarded during the year for the 
lack of sufficient funds to carry on 
operations with a force equal to 
the capacity of the plant; that 
now, when operations are suspend- 
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ed, it is necessary to continue 
running the pumps in order to 
keep the excavation from filling 
with water, the cost of this being 
the same as when the full force is 
employed, and that if the appro- 
priations asked for in his last re- 
port had been granted, this reef 
could have been blown up in Sep- 
tember or October, 1883. 

The money statement of the 
engineer is as follows for the year 
ending June 30th, 1883: Remov- 
ing reef at Hallett’s Point, $398; 
excavations at Flood Rock, $161,- 
894; expenses of steam drilling 
scow operating on Pot Rock and 
' Frying Pan, $44,234; total, $206,- 
526. ‘Total appropriations to June 
30th, 1883, $3,188,300; received 
from other sources (not specified), 
$1,949; total, $3,190,249. Revert- 
ed to United States Treasury, 
$3,156; amount allowed to Har- 
lem River, $11,000. 

It is estimated that for the en- 
tire and permanent completion of 
the work of improvement in ac- 
cordance with the approved and 
adopted project $1,963,030 will be 
required. ‘There remained unex- 
pended at the close of the last 
fiscal year $35,820, and this sum, 
the engineer reports, will be suffi- 
cient only for the care and pres- 
ervation of the work and running 
the pumps to keep the excavation 
_at Flood Rock from filling with 
water. He reports that $500,000 
can be profitably expended during 
the next fiscal year. 


Buttermilk Channel. 


The originally adopted project 
for the improvement of Butter- 
milk Channel was the removal of 
a portion of the existing shoal, to 
the depth of twenty-six feet at 
mean low water mark, for the pur- 
pose of increasing the depth and 
width of the channel. In this 
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work $56,356 was expended during 
the past year, and the engineer re- 
ports that as the removal of the 
shoal continues, the benefit to 
commerce and navigation is pro- 
portionately increased. It is es- 
timated that a further appropria- 
tion of $30,000 will be necessary 
to complete the work, and the en- 
gineer reports that this sum can 
be profitably expended during the 
next year. The amount appro- 
priated for this improvement to 
date is $180,000, of which the act 
of 1882 appropriated $60,000. The 
amount expended up to June 30th, 
1883, is $119,163, and the avail- 
able balance on hand July Ist, 
1883, was $60,837. This sum will 
be expended during the present 
year in continuing the dredging » 
of the channel. 

The sum of $400,000 has been 
appropriated for the Harlem River, 
but none of it has yet been ex- 
pended. It is estimated that the 
work will cost $1,700,000. 


Gowanus Bay. 


The engineer reports that no 
operations have been begun un- 
der the appropriation of $20,000 
for the improvement of Gowanus 
Bay in the act of 1882, owing to 
the pendency of legal formalities 
for securing the right of way 
across private property at the 
southwest corner of Erie Basin, 


_the decision upon which was not 


received until May 23rd, 1883. 
He also reports that it has been 
recommended to the department 
to modify the existing project, so 
as to dredge the present channel 
from Hamilton Ave., Brooklyn, 
to the southwest corner of Erie 
Basin, and thus to divide it into 
two branches, one to the north 
and one to the south. The cost 
of this revised project he estimates 
at $132,565. He reports that 
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$16,289 was expended during the 
past fiscal year, and that a chan- 
nel was dredged 1,826 feet long, 
100 feet wide and 18 feet deep at 
mean low water. He estimates 
the amount that will be required 
for the completion of the improve- 
ment in accordance with the ap- 
proved and adopted project at 
$123,000. Of this sum he thinks 
$30,000 can be profitably expended 
in the next year. 


Echo Harbor, New Rochelle. 


In the improvement of Echo 
Harbor, New Rochelle, N. Y., the 
engineer reports that $8,126 has 
been expended during the past 
year and that a portion of Sheep’s 
Head Reef has been removed. The 
balance of the appropriation re- 
maining on hand ($3,366) he re- 
ports too small to continue the 
work on Sheep’s Head Reef. He 
says:—‘‘I am informed that the 
work which has been done thus 
far has improved the navigation 
and gives general satisfaction to 
the community and has been the 
means ofa reduction in the rates of 
freight. The inhabitants desire the 
entire removal of Sheep’s Head 
Reef, as further facilitating the 
business of New Rochelle and ren- 
dering it less difficult to charter 
vessels for freight to and from this 
place.” The original estimate for 
this improvement was $38,955. 
The sum of $22,000 has been al- 
ready appropriated and the engi- 
neer estimates that a further ap- 
propriation of $16,955 will be nec- 
essary for the completion of the 
project. The amount expended up 
to June 30th, 1883, is $18,634, 
and the available balance July Ist, 
1883, was $3,367. The engineer 
reports that $17,000 can be profit- 
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ably expended during the next year. 

The originally adopted project 
for the improvement of this har- 
bor was to remove the rocky ob- 
structions and to dredge the inner 
channel between Hunter’s and 
Flat Islands. The estimated cost 
was $40,825, and this project has 
not been modified. The expen- 
ditures during the past year 
amounted to $308, principally for 
surveys. It is proposed to begin 
the removal of ‘‘Corning Rock” 
with the steam drilling scow, as 
authorized by the Chief of En- 
gineers, in June, 1883. The esti- 
mated cost of the entire and per- 
manent completion of the work is 
$5,825 in addition to the appro- 
priations already made. These 
amount to $35,000. 


Port Chester Harbor. 


Of the improvement of Port 
Chester Harbor the engineer says: 
—‘*It was proposed to apply the 
appropriation of $15,000 made by 
the act of 1882 to the removal of 
a portion of sunken rock, but 
it seems to be the desire of the 
business men of Port Chester to 
apply the money to dredging the 
channel of Byram River leading to 
the town, this work to take pre- 
cedence of the removal of the rock. 
The amount expended during the 
past year was $25. The amount 
that it is estimated will be requir- 
ed for the completion of the im- 
provement of the harbor accord- 
ing to the adopted and approved 
plan, is $69,632. The amount ap- 
propriated for the work to date is 
$27,000 of which $15,000 was ap- 
propriated by the act of 1882. 
The amount remaining unexpend- 
ed July Ist, 1883, was $16,925.— 
New York Tribune. 
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From the Naval Brigade News, Devonport, Eng. 


SCOTT ONO aD oN 


** Where shall you lodge, Bill?” 

Before Bill had time to reply, 
another struck in and said, — 

“* Directly we’re paid off, I en- 
ter the Sailors’ Welcome Home. 
I——” The rest was not heard, 
for there was a chorus of cries 
directed against the lad who was 
going to the Sailors’ Welcome 
Home. 

Parcs, eald ho, sand Ll tell 
you why—lecause they always treat 
me like a friend, mates.” 

“Oh, yes, cried another. “<I 
don’t want to be treated like a 
blessed baby, so much to eat, so 
much to drink. Do they tuck 
you in, old ship, eh?” 

This and a great deal more of 
fun and banter went on among 
the crew of the ship Hllore, which 
had just returned from the voyage 
to Sydney. 

The fo’castle was now full of 
life and noise. On all sides plans 
of pleasure and enjoyment were 
being discussed. A few old sea- 
men slept; others, smoking quiet- 
ly, looked on and chimed in with 
a word or two from time to time. 
Some whose chests were filled with 
‘‘curios,” spread them out and 
sorted them, or prepared them for 
the friends and relatives who were 
to receive them. 

“‘T say, Bill,” said one, “‘are 
you going home this time?” 

“Of course lam! Why not?” 

‘Why not?” repeated the oth- 
er. ‘Ah, you can answer that 
best.” 

“Do you think I am going to 
sail out of London for ever,” said 
Bill, ‘‘ without going to see the 
dad?” 

Poor Bill! three times had he 
returned from long voyages with 
his ‘‘mind made up” to leave 


London directly he was paid off 
and ‘‘go home”—a distance by 
coach, where his old father and 
mother waited and prayed, and 
prayed and waited for his retugn. 
But he came not. 

One day Bill’s father meeting a 
neighbor is accosted thus:— 

‘Friend Jones, your son’s ship 
is in port.” 

“Thank God!” cries the old 
man, Bill’s father. ‘‘ Only let me 
see him once more!” And the 
tears ran down his pale wrinkled 
cheeks. 

“Yes, Pye just’ read it in: a. 
town paper.” 

And the poor old man’s heart is 
filled with joy as he chatters on’to 
his friend about his strong, bold, 
lad Bill, the only treasure left 
him. 

He is alone now. His old moth- 
er who loved her boy so fondly, 
waited and waited, but he came 
not. She prayed God to bless the 
jad continually, but at last tired 
out, she went to God to rest, pray- 
ing so earnestly at the last for him 
who came not, that the old man 
and the minister were _ heart- 
broken, and wept together as she 
lay down to rest for ever. 

Why didn’t Bill go home?” 

Because each time he put his 
honor, health and money, his body 
and soul, into the hands of those 
‘more cruel than death!” And 
when he awoke, penniless and ill, 
what torment awaited him! Oh, 
the remorse! It nearly drove him 
wild. 

Just a line went home begging 
pardon from the bottom of his 
heart. But he was too proud and 
ashamed to go home penniless. 
Then off to sea again he went, 
with remorse tugging at his heart, 
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so as tomake him nearly mad with 
himself. Poor lad! . 
The moment came when the crew 
_ must separate. They mustered in 
the shipping-office with their cap- 
tain, and were paid off. Seldom 
were so fine a crew seen there, and 
never did a captain speak with 
more admiration for a crew than 
did theirs for the brave lads who, 
in ‘‘fine weather and foul,” had 
served him so well. 
‘‘Hurrah for a ‘nip!’” cried 
one, directly they were outside. 
‘‘Bear up for a liquor, ship- 
mates!” was the cry. 

Close to them was a big garish 
gin-palace, from which came a con- 
fused loud noise of laughter, of 
snatches of song, and coarse jest- 
ing, mingled with the oaths and 
curses of those who were quarrel- 
ling over their drink. 

“Stop a moment, shipmates!” 
said the sailor who at first said he 
should go to the Sailors’ Welcome 
Home. He went by the name of 
*‘ Nobby,” because, he was pretty 
well educated and a great reader. 

*“Stop, lads! listen to that hor- 
rid Babel of curses and dgunken 
quarrels; is that the pleasure you 
seek? Look! Those dirty, cring- 
ing loafers who live by your ruin; 
are they your friends? No! Come 
away. Ill show you where you 
are lodged respectably and treated 
like men, like friends, not like 
dogs. Come, lads, come. But 
don’t go there to your ruin!” 

‘‘ Bravo, Nobby! ” cried several. 
““You are right. We’re for Nob- 
by!” cried they. ‘‘We’ve been 
bitten too often.” 

So they separated. One party 
plunged into the grog-shop, the 
other, with Nobby, joied the cap- 


tain to the Sailors’ Welcome Home,. 


and went along laughing and 
chatting to pack up and say good- 
bye. 
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Bill went with the party that 
chose the grog-shop, and soon got 
into a state in which he forgot 
everything till morning, when he 
awoke with a start. 

«Oh, dear!” said Bill, yawning, 
and trying to sit up. ‘* What’s 
up? Tm stiff, and ” He sat 
up and stared around. No, he 
was not aboard. These dirty walls 
and this tumble-down bed,—ah, he 
remembered the grog-shop, lots of 
drink, and— 

‘‘T’m a fool,” he muttered. ‘I 
can hardly move, too. Oh, my 
poor head! It will split!” 

Men’s voices in loud dispute in 
the next room reached him through 
the thin partition. 

Said one voice, 
out!” 

“*Not so fast,” said the other. 
“« His money first! ” 

*‘ What!” said Bill to himself, 
sitting up and staring wildly. 

Said the first voice, ‘‘ He’s 
got no more money!” 

Bill was fumbling in his pockets. 
He found a few shillings and some 
coppers! 

‘*T’m ruined!” he cried wildly. 
‘*’m ruined! You robbers there! 
where .is my money?” 

Then came a rushing of feet, a 
quarrel, fierce struggling, and 
Bill, poor Bill, was flung out on 
the pavement, beaten, exhausted 
and ill. The door went to with a 
bang. 

‘* What’s in the wind?” said a 
well-dressed seaman, passing the 
crowd round Bill on the pavement. 

‘* A chap as is ‘ keel-out,’” said 
one with a grin. 

“What can I do for you, ship- 
mate?” said the seaman, stooping 
down. 

Poor Biil slowly lifted his hag- 
gard face. 

** What, Bill! old shipmate,” he 
cried. He knelt down and quiet- 


** Bundle him 
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ly raised Bill in his arms. The 
poor fellow looked up, and made 
out his old chum, Nobby. He 
muttered despairingly,— ~ 

‘“Oh, Nobby; my poor dad!” 

Nobby took Bill with him to the 
Sailors’ Welcome Home. 

“This is jolly,” said Bill, a 
week later. ‘‘Why didn’t I find 
this crib out before? Youw’re right, 
Nobby, we’re treated like friends 
here. Nobby, old shipmate, give 
me your hand!” 

They gripped each other’s hand 
in silence; but Nobby knew what 
was in Bill’s heart. 

Said Bill suddenly, ‘‘'Tell me, 
Nobby, how is it you keep square? 
You don’t drink, you don’t go on 
the spree; but you are always jol- 
ly, always on the square. Tell me 
how is it?” 

Nobby replied, ‘‘'T'wo years ago 
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I was walking alone ashore. I was 


miserable. I felt ill. I had lost 
my money when drunk. I hadn’t 
a friend. I came to a chapel. 


The nice singing took me inside. 
I sat down; but the singing cheer- 
ed me, some how. 

“Then I heard these words 
spoken, ‘7'he wages of sinis death; 
but the gift of God is eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.’ 

“Bill, ~old shipmate, it’s all 
true. I’ve found it out myself. I . 
went to Jesus, and told Him how 
I had sinned. At His feet in earn- 
est prayer I found pardon and 
peace. The Holy Ghost was given 
unto me according to His promise, 
Iam happy and respectable now, 
and I humbly trust in Christ’s 
word for eternal salvation. For 
His message is ‘Him that cometh 
to Me I will in no wise cast out.” 


Sa ek el 


From Chart and Compass, London, Eng., July, 1883. 


ON BOA RB T He 
AND JACK. 


SAM 


“‘T thought I was a Christian, 
Jack; I thought I was a Christian, 
but I’ve missed it again, and I’m 
clean done,—there seems no last- 
ing hope or comfort for such as 
Me.” 

‘* Hi, now Sam, I’m sorry to see 

ou so low-hearted, mate; what’s 
the matter this time? ” 

“<The matter,” answered Sam, 
‘everything is the matter. The 
devil’s own temper has had hold 
of me again; I’ve been a-swearing 
and a-storming, and a throat full 
of horrid curses and hard words 
haye been pouring out of my 
mouth at the boy Bill. Didn’t you 
see him pass you on the gang-way 
just now?” 

**T did. I saw the boy had been 
a-blubbering, and he couldn’t give 
me an answer when I spoke to 
him, What’s gone wrong?” 
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*“Well, he annoved me. He 
lost a good bucket overboard on a 
bit of rotten rope not like to carry 
a pound weight, and his saying he 
was sorry wouldn’t bring it back 
again; he contradicted me, too, 
and I can’t stand opposition, never 
could, it puts me out, one word 
gives another, and I lose the mas- 
tery of myself a deal sooner than 
I should lose the mastery of this 
ship in a storm, and it’s no good 
of me trying.” 

*“Dowt say that,” said Jack, 
soothingly; he was a good friend 
and true, and remembered the 
wise man’s saying, ‘‘ that a soft an- 
swer turns away wrath.” ‘Don’t 
say that, Sam, it’s something to 
see where the wrong lies, and I 
should say that it’s the first step 
towards amendment.” 

““T tell you, it’s all no use talk- 
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ing,” said the other. ‘‘No one 
could make better resolutions than 
I have made, and when I was last 
ashore I had a long talk with that 
. good missionary-man, Jenkins, on 
the subject. He gave me the best 
of advice, he prayed to God for 
me, and he prayed with me, and 
I’ve got here in my pocket a spe- 
cial list of Bible-verses which he 
wrote for me; here they are,”— 
slapping them on his locker—‘‘and 
I came to sea determined not to 
be surprised again this voyage 
(‘surprised into a passion’ was 
one of his sayings), and I haven’t 
forgot it. But, look you here! we 
haven’t been to sea twenty-four 
hours before ’m surprised again. 
Talk about infirmity of the flesh, 
that’s my infirmity, and I know it 
to my cost. The drink doesn’t 
tempt me now, but I’m a slave to 
bad temper, Jack, wus luck to it.” 

The poor fellow seemed so over- 
come and so humiliated with the 
consciousness of his infirmity that 
his friend’s lips seemed sealed for 
atime. He had not the heart to 
reproach him, and he felt to have 
no new source of comfort or en- 
couragement to offer. Often be- 
fore, during former voyages, the 
topic of bad temper, of surly, angry 
moods and evil words had cropped 
up between them. No two men 
could be more constitutionally un- 
like, yet there weie some strong 
points of sympathy and good-will 
between them, which had consti- 
tuted them friends and sh'pmates 
during many foregoing voyages. 
Both were good-hearted, right- 
principled tars; both had listened, 
when ashore, to the yoice of the 
Christian teacher, and had daily 
read, when afloat, words of solid 
counsel, wisdom, cheer and hope 
from the Book of Life. But Sam’s 
constitutional infirmity, a short, 
fiery temper, had been the bane of 
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his own life and had caused much 
misery to others, while it obliter- 
ated to the superficial observer 
many of his underlying good traits 
of heart and mind. Presently 
Jack broke in—‘“‘ I’ve got it, Sam, 
I’ve got a new idea! You're a 
teetotaler, arn’t you? and you wear 
the Blue Ribbon, too. Let us two 
make a solemn vow and covenant 
over this bad-temper business. 
Let us wear a Red Ribbon, and 
then, if we take time, with the 
blessing of God, to think of the 
Red Ribbon, before we begin with 
the strife of tongues, in twenty 
cases out of a score the breeze will 
blow over without doing damage. 

“No. I don’t like the thought 
of that, Jack. Idon’t mind wear- 
ing the Blue Ribbon; I shall be 
glad to my dying day that I took 
that pledge, for if my temper gets 
the better of me now, to my shame, 
it made a beast and a roaring tiger 
of me before; but another ribbon 
pledge? Can’t say I like the idea 
ofut.” 

“Why not, man?” returned his 
companion with energy. ‘‘ If one 
does good, why shouldn’t the 
other? ” 

“'That’s your reasoning. Why? 
because we might a’most as well 
wear the Union Jack slung round 
us, d’ye see. Blue and Red, it 
would only want the White, would 
it, now? ” 

‘*More’s the reason we shoula 
tackle the Red, Sam. As English 
tars the Red, White and Blue are 
nat’rally dear to us, and if we can 
think of the Blue a-saving us from 
the demon drink, and the Red a- 
saving us from the almost wus 
demon temper, and if we remem- 
ber that White is the robe of right- 
eousness, that all must appear in 
if ever they are to reach up yon- 
der, we may be proud of the sign 
and colors of our trade, Sam, 


-a good use. 
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that’s what J think. So, as I said 
just now, it’s a good idea, and as 
delays are dangerous when we’ve 
got good resolutions on hand, let’s 
make up our minds at once  T’ve 
a bit of Red Ribbon book-marker 
in the little hymn-book my poor 
dead mother gave mie five years 
ago. It would please her up in 
heaven to see me put it to such 
Pll sew it on your 
jacket, if you’ll let me, and then 
Pll sew a bit on mine, and let ws 
be the first tars afloat to don the 
Red Ribbon in remembrance of 
our vow to smother bad temper 
and silence an evil tongue. And 
who can tell but we may in time 
be copied far and near by multi- 
tudes, both ashore and afloat, who 
not only now save their money and 
health by wearing the Blue Rib- 
bon, but who would also save much 
outward and inward misery by 
wearing the Red? Why, lad, I 
can see the millennium beginning 
at the very thought of it!” 
“Well, here goes then,” said 
the other, quite overcome by his 
friend’s unvarying kindness and 
patience, by his Christian sympa- 
thy, tact, and good sense—‘‘ Here 
goes! The Red Ribbon and no bad 
temper, God, for Christ's sake, 
helping us to keep the vow!” 'The 
Red Ribbon was donned then and 
there, and the good resolve was 
not broken during that voyage, 
nor many that succeeded it. When 
aggravated, Sam’s blood would be- 
gin to boil and his eyes to flash, 
but the thought of the Red Rib- 
bon and the prayer which accom- 
panied its institution, took the 
lead and gained the needed time 
for reflection, and Sam thus in 


this matter also, as he had pre-. 


viously done in ‘the matter of 
drink, came off ‘‘more than con- 
queror, to his own heart’s peace, 
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to the comfort of those who sur- 
rounded him, and to the honor of 
his God. 

When they had taken the pledge, 
Jack picked up the bit of paper 
Sam had thrown down upon his 
locker, and read aloud:— 

‘** Death and life are in power of 
the tongue.” Prov. xviii, 21. 

‘* He that is slow to anger is bet- 
ter than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that tak- 
eth a city.” Prov. xvi, 32. 

*“T said, I will take heed to my 
ways, that I offend not with my 
tongue: I will keep my mouth 
with a bridle, while the wicked is 
before me.” Ps. xxxix, 1. 

** Whoso keepeth his mouth and 
his tongue, keepeth his soul from 
troubles.” Prov. xxi, 23. 

“A soft tongue breaketh the 
bone.” Prov. xxv. 16. 

“Let no corrupt communica- 
tion proceed out of your mouth, 
but that which is good to the use 
of edifying, that it may minister 
grace to the hearers.” Eph. iv, 29. 

“If any man among you seem 
to be religious, and bridleth not 
his tongue, but deceiveth his own 
self, this man’s religion is vain.” 
James 1, 26. 

“He that will love life, and see 
good days, let him refrain his 
tongue from evil, and his lips that 
they speak no guile.” 1 Pet. 1, 
eas 
then, giving it back, he said, 
‘There is wisdom enough for all 
the world in that bit of paper, 
Sam. I'll copy it as it stands, by 
your leave, and shall never see it 
without thinking of one of the 
happiest hours of my life. May 
God bless us both, Sam, and make 
us blessings! I’ve got hn Amen 
to that, I know. Our Cap’n calls. 
I’m off now. 


ees 
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HOW MRS. PHILLIPS SAVED OLD JOE BLEEKER. 


BY ESTHER BLAKE. 


Saturday night had come; the 


shadows were forming an evening 
crown for the earth, and the hal- 
lowed Sabbath-day peace was be- 
ginning already to steal into the 
hearts of the saints who dwelt in 
the little village of Elmsdale. In 
the meantime, fathers were hurry- 
ing home with covered baskets 
containing the Sunday dinners, 
and mothers were sewing on but- 
tons, darning bright red-and-blue 
stockings, and scrubbing chubby 
boys and girls that they might be 
clean and whole, at least one day 
in the seven. 

Mrs. Phillips, the grocer’s wife, 
had been engaged for some time 
with her boys, and now that her 
task was accomplished and the 
brown eyes shut up for the night, 
she sat down in the little sitting- 
room over the grocery store and 
took the baby in her arms with a 
weary sigh. 

Her thoughts formed themselves 
into words and stole out through 
her lips: ‘‘O, dear! I’m so tired, 
and yet when baby’s asleep I must 
finish Harry’s coat or he can’t go 
out to-morrow. I never get any 
rest now-a-days, nor ever go any 
where. They say the Temperance 
meetings at the hall are wonder- 
ful; how I'd like to’ go to-night! 
But it’s of no use; I shall never 
go any where again. They say 
Mrs. Taylor has got Joe Bleeker 
to sign the pledge; no one ever 
thought he would reform; he was 
the worst man in the place. How 
happy that woman must be to 
think she’s saved him!” 

Another sigh, a long silence and 
the lips move again: ‘* Well, after 
all, I’ve got my precious children, 
and Jesus meant me to work for 
them, and I must come to Him. 


He knows how tired I am, and He 
will give me rest and help me 
when I am tempted to murmur.” 
She pressed the baby’s head closer 
to her breast and began to sing:— 
““¢Take the name of Jesus with you, 
Child of sorrow and of woe, 
It will joy and comfort give you, 
Take it then where’er you ago. 
Take the name of Jesus ever, 
As a shield from every snare; 
If temptations round you gather 
Breathe that holy name in prayer. 

Slowly down the street walked 
Joe Bleeker; ‘‘’Tan’t no use, I 
can’t hold out no longer. I must 
have liquor and Tm goin’ to 
Beardsly’s saloon.” Butas he was 
about to cross the street, he stop- 
ped, for right by the saloon-door 
stood the minister and Elder 
Townsend. ‘‘ Well, I can’t go, 
they wouldn’t let me goin; [ll sit 
on Phillips’ stairs until they’re 
gone.” He opened a side door as 
he spoke and crept part way up 
the stairs leading to Mrs. Phillips’ 
sitting-room, ‘‘* Take the name 
of Jesus with you,’” greeted him 
as he sat down. The name of Je- 
sus! That old man was a boy 
again; he lay in the trundle-bed 
in the old garret; he heard a voice 
lingering over that name as the 
winter wind whistled outside and 
the sleet fell on the roof; he felt a 
hand stroking his face and he 
cried out, ‘‘My mother, oh, my 
mother! she took the name of 
Jesus.” 

He listened again;— 

“*Take the name of Jesus with you, 
Child of sorrow and of woe.’”’ 

Surely he was a *‘child of sor- 
row and of woe”; it must mean 
him, but he was so tempted; even 
now he wanted his whiskey. 


“ “Tf temptations round you gather 
Breathe that holy name in prayer.’/” 
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Surely they were gathering 
round him; should he pray or 
should he yield to them? His bet- 
ter nature was rising up and ureg- 
ing him to look to his mother’s 
God, but the Devil whispered:— 
‘*Tt’s no use, for you’ve drunk too 
long; you never could hold out to 
the end, unless you died to-night.” 
““T guess that’s true,” said the 
old man. 

He began to rise, when these 
words came stealing down:— 


““* Ask the Savior to help you, 
Comfort, strengthen and keep you; 
He is willing to aid you, 
He will carry you through.’”’ 

“So I an’t got nothin’ to do 
with it; He’ll carry me through; 
yes, but that’s good folks He car- 
ries, and I’m so awful bad.” 

‘Mamma, you’ve sung me awake 
and I want to say my verse for to- 
morrow.” 

<‘ Well. darling,” pausing in her 
song to listen:— 

**«We love: Him because He 
first loved us.” And, mamma, did 
He love when I called Joe Bleeker 
names that day when he was 
drunk?” 

“Yes, Harry, God was sorry, 
but He loved you.” 

“Does He love everybody that’s 
wicked?” 

“‘ Yes, He hates their sins, but 
He loves them while they are sin- 
ners and wants to save them.” 

“Does He love Joe Bleeker? 
And could He make him good?” 

“Yes, Harry, He could make 
him as pure and good as the saints 
in heaven, but mamma’s boy must 
go to sleep again; good-night, 
now. 

It was late. The stars, God’s 
jewels, long ago were added to the 
evening crown, and round many a 
hearth-stone had been breathed 
the evening prayer and sung the 
hymn beginning :— 


“Safely through another week 
God has brought us on our way;”’ 


and the people of Elmsdale were 
lying down to rest: still Mrs. 
Phillips stitched on the little coat. 
The door opened and her husband 
entered the room, Walking up 
to her, he gently drew the work 
from her hands, and bending 
down, he kissed her, murmuring: 
—‘‘Dear, precious wife, you’ve 
saved Joe Bleeker.” 

‘“Why, Edward, what do you 
mean? Mrs. Taylor got him to 
sign the pledge.” 

Then followed a recital of old 
Joe’s struggle on the stairs and 
his final victory through Mrs. 
Phillips’ words, which she thought 
fell alone on the ear of her boy; 
and Joe Bleeker had gone out 
from that place trusting in a di- 
vine power, had told his story at 
the meeting, and Elder ‘Townsend 
had repeated it to the grocer, as 
he called at the store for some 
coffee on his way home from the 
hall. 

How Mrs. Phillips thanked God 
that he had let her do something 
for him is better known to herself 
than any one else. And now, 
weary, tired mothers, sing your 
evening song to your babies;—the 
remembrance of it in after years 
may save them, and you cannot 
tell as it floats out to the passer- 
by what a power it may prove in 
lifting a soul toward heaven. —A d- 
vocate and Guardian. 


From The London, (Eng.) Telegraph. 


Cricket-Playing on the Good- 
win Sands. 


On a fine calm day from the 
height of the cliffs betwixt Rams- 
gate and Broadstairs you may spy 
at low water time a yellow vein, 
like a thin winding of pale gold, a 
hand’s breadth this side of the 
horizon, the famous and fatal 
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Goodwin Sands. I suppose there 
is no shoal in the whole world that 
a man whose sympathies are with 
sailors can view with more interest. 
. Starting from the North Sand 
Head, which is almost abreast of 
Ramsgate, and looking east the 
eye follows the southwesterly sweep 
of the Goodwins until the Downs 
are embraced with all their dim 
tracery of spars and rigging and 
faint sinuous lines of steamers’ 
smoke beyond, while the giant 
South Foreland acclivity stares 
down upon the lightship abreast 
of St. Margaret’s Bay, marking 
the extreme limits in the south 
and west of the deadhest stretch 
of sands upon the face of the 
globe. 
I remember once passing these 
Goodwins and seeing a number of 
- little black figures running about 
them. A pleasure vessel from one 
of the adjacent ports was lving at 
anchor a short distance off, and 
her boat was against the slope of 
the shoal. It was a very calm day 
indeed, the sea just blurred here 
and there with small draughts of 
air that gave the water in those 
places a look of ice, with a pallid 
streak of the French coast beyond 
the white mainsail of the pleasure- 
cutter, hove up by the refraction 
of the light above the sea-line. 
I brought a small pocket telescope 
to bear, and observed that those 
little black figures running about 
like the savages Robinson Crusoe 
saw were Cockney excursionists 
engaged in playing cricket. They 
played more as if they wanted to 
be able to talk of having play- 
ed than as if they enjoyed the 
game. ‘Talk of contrasts! A man 
may be rendered pensive by watch- 
ing children sporting in a grave- 
yard, by mingling in a festivity 
held upon aspace of ground where 
once a famous battle was fought, 
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and where the feet of the merry- 
makers are separated from the 
bones and skulls of warriors by a 
couple cf spades’ length of earth. 
But to see those little black-coat- 
ed creatures running about after a 
ball on top of such an ocean burial- 
place that the like of it for the 
horror of its annals and for the 
number of those it has sepulchred 
is not to be found in this habitable 
world, might well haye made the 
gayest heart sad and thoughtful 
for a spell. 

As I leaned over the rail look- 
ing at those happy pigmies the 
scene in imagination changed, the 
darkness came rushing out of the 
east with a moan in it of approach- | 
ing storm, the three lanterns 
winked like stars beyond the North 
Sand Head, and there wasa sound 
of weltering waters and the seeth- 
ing and hissing of surf rising up 
through the gloom out from the 
whole length of the shoals. The 
wind rose fresh and eagerly, with 
a raw edge in it; the ebony of the 
swelling waters was broken by the 
glimmer of the froth of breaking 
seas. I could hear the muffled 
thunder of the confused play to 
windward of the surf, with the 
shrieking of the blast ove:head, 
while a deeper shadow yet gather- 
ed in the air. Then, with a.blink- 
ing of my eyes, back would come 
the facts of the thing over again, 
and yonder were the little figures 
merrily chasing the ball, the sea 
spreading like a sheet of silk to 
the yellow rim of the hard sand, 
and the blue sky bright overhead. 
Yet another touch of the magician 
Fancy’s wand, and it was all howl- 
ing storm and flying blackness, 
and the sting of hurling spume 
again with a sudden glare of light- 
ning between, flinging out the 
shapes of the piles of whirling 
clouds, like monstrous brandished 
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wings going to pieces in the hur- 
ricane, and throwing up the black 
fabric of a big ship on her beam 
ends, her masts gone, and a fury 
of white water veiling her. There 
are life boat coxswains who need 
but close their eyes to see fearfuller 
things. Just where those little 
creatures are brandishing their 
tiny bats and flourishing their 
shrimp-like legs, the great ship 
struck, and the men and women 
shrieked out to God for mercy in 
one breath. A man’s fancy must be 


- feeble, even on the softest of sum- 


mer days, not to hear the crash of 
her timbers, the thunder-shocks 
of the smiting seas,- the rending 
noises of hemp and wire and spar 
torn by the tempest from their 
strong fastenings—not to see the 
ghastly picture she makes in the 
wild gleam of the signal flare, 


_whose tongues of fire are blown 


horizontal, like streaming flags, 
by the furious breath of the storm, 
illuminating with a dull, horrible 
crimson light the throngs of human 
beings who cry and struggle upon 
her decks, or hang, like streaming 
suits of clothes, in what remains 
of her rigging. Is this an exagger- 
ated picture? Alas! the pen never 
yet was wielded that could por- 
tray, in the barest form, any one 
of the countless horrible scenes 
which have taken place on that 
stretch of sands where one sum- 
mer day I watched, leaning over 
the rail of a vessel, a number of 
light-hearted excursionists playing 
cricket. 
—___—=. + 


Heroism Rewarded. 


Captain WILLIAM P. Joy, mas- 
ter of the American ship S?. 
Nicholas, of this port, was pre- 
sented with a handsome tea and 
coffee service of silver yesterday 


by Collector Robertson at the Cus- 


tom House. The silver was a gift 
from Her British Majesty Queen 
Victoria, and was intended, ac- 
cording to a graceful note from 
the British Minister at Washing- 
ton, as a slight recognition from 
Her Majesty of the heroism of 
Captain Joy in rescuing from 
death the captain and crew of the 
British bark Lenox. 

It appears that on the 7th of 
October last, the Scottish bark 
Lenox, from Glasgow, took fire at 
sea, off Cape Horn, near the Falk- 
land Islands, and: was burned to 
the water’s edge. The captain 
and crew,—twenty-five persons in 
all,—were in great peril and would 
have been lost had not the Amer- 
ican ship come to the rescue. By 
great promptness and bravery on 
the part of Captain Joy and ‘his 
men a boat was launched in a 
stormy sea and all on board the 
burning vessel safely taken off. 

Captain Joy has distinguished 
himself on other occasions, also, by 
risking his own life to save oth- 
ers. Once, when his ship lay in the 
port of Liverpool, a child fell over- 
board. The American sailor, who 
chanced to be by, sprang into the 
water and, under circumstances 
of danger to himself, brought the 
little one safely to shore. For 
this he was decorated with the 
gold medal of the Royal Humane 
Society. On another occasion Cap- 
tain Joy rescued a passenger who 
fell overboard at sea.—New York 
Flerald. 


a a 


OVERBORNE by journeying far 
Where no resting places are, 
Lured by visions of repose 
That in fading mock my woes, 
Savior! may Thy presence be 
Unto me 
As the shadow cool and sweet 
Of a rock in desert heat. 
Harriet McEwen Kimball, 
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For the Sailors’ Magazine. 
Shall We Keep Our Boys From the Sea? 


BY CAPTAIN BRAY, OF THE MISSIONARY PACKET “‘ MORNING STAR.” 


If all were to do this, who would com- 
mand our ships? Is it not selfishness on 
the part of parents to wish for their boys 
to settle on shore? Most of the boys wish 
to do so, and have neither the desire nor 
the courage to undertake a sea-life, but 
there are those who from their youth are 
constantly filled with a longing to be a 
sailor, and to extend their business op- 
portunities to all parts of the world. The 
native town or city is not large enough to 
give their great souls the scope they re- 
quire, and their hearts can only be satis- 
fied with the whole world. There is no 
business in life that has not natures and 
capabilities exactly suited to it, and many 
parents are able to see from the earliest 
years of their boys’s lives just the business 
that isnatural to them. But asit does not 
coincide with their own wishes and plans 
they undertake to turn all the natural 
capabilities into an artificial channel, and 
very often are the means of making sad 
failures in life for them. 

There are boys who have a natural 
desire for a sea life, and they will gen- 
erally be found to be courageous of 
heart, with natures that are honest, liberal 
and generous. They must have courage, 
for although they cannot realize the dan- 
gers of the sea, they have, to a certain 
degree, heard, read and considered them 
before deciding upon their profession. I 
recall the words of a captain who gave 
his experience of joining the ship as a boy 
on his first voyage. After fully deciding 
on a sea life, he shipped as boy in a large 
vessel bound for California. He went to 
Boston and was taken with the’ chest of 
clothes provided by his good mother, to 
Lewis wharf, and landed alongside the 
ship. He then naturally took a look at 
the ship he was going in; first at the im- 
mense length, then at the height, then his 
eyes ran up the tall masts, and out upon 
the long yards, and the single little foot- 
rope that ran out upon them, as the only 
standing place for the sailor to do his 
work at that dizzy height. It seemed im- 
possible to do it without a fall first or 
last, and if he could then- have been at 
home he would have given up the sea 
life. 


He stood there and considered the ques- 
tion, and deliberately determined in the 
face of what seemed to him so great dan- 
ger, to go and take the consequences. 
That was courage, for he realized the 
danger and did not shrink from it. It is 
almost needless to say that he went, and 
had a most successful career, and in a 
few years commanded as fine a ship as 
the one in which he began his sea life. 

But there are many boys who go to sea 
for a living, as they would undertake any 
other job of work, simply for a subsist- 
ence. This class are never satisfied, are 
always speaking disparagingly of their 
profession, and instead of taking an in- 
terest in it and manifesting ambition 
enough to be promoted, fall into the ways 
of qld forecastle sailors, and acquire all 
their evil and intemperate habits. If by 
any chance they reach the quarter deck, 
they are the men whose low habits and 
brute force lead to sad abuses of seamen, 
and bring disgrace upon our merchant 
service. 

We need boys to keep up the standard 
and reputation acquired by the class of 
shipmasters who commanded our Amer- 
ican ships twenty-five years ago. There 
are some such, but their numbers are far 
less than formerly, and are constantly 
decreasing, and unless some of our Amer- 
ican boys are allowed to choose a sea life 
for their profession our merchant ships 
will soon be commanded by foreigners. 

It is always spoken of as adog’s life, and 
one of hardships and trials. I have not 
found it any more so thana shore-life, and 
certainly it is not because a sea-life of 
twenty-two years in all parts of the world 
has not given me the opportunity of judg- 
ing. 

There are many disagreeable things 
about a sea-life, we admit, and some 
hardships when in bad weather, but if 
faithfully compared with the trials and 
hardships of a shore life, they certainly 
show very favorably. 

There is really less hard work connect- 
ed with a ship than in most employments 
on shore, and even the sailors’ work in 
most ships is not hard, and only continues 
for alternate watches of four hours each. 

Certainly there are many advantages in 
a sea-life, for the gentlemanly master and 
officers of a ship are respected in whatever 
port they go, and are privileged to enjoy 
hee degree of society the port af- 
ords. 
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But towering above all other advanta- 
ges of a sea-life is the privilege of a visit 
to so many different parts of the world. 
Compare the mind of the average sea-cap- 
tain with the mind that has only seen his 
own country, or possibly the one across 
the Atlantic. The former has a world in 
his mind, painted there by actual sight, 
in far more glowing colers than a life- 
time of reading and study can do at 
home, and I have seldom found the cap- 
tain who does not say that all the knowl- 
edge thus acquired is not to be considered 
dearly purchased even when the long 
voyages of separation from home and 
friends has been the cost. 

If all parents could be induced to allow 
their boys to follow their own inclinations 
and tastes in choosing their life-work, it 
is perfectly safe to say that there would 
be far fewer failures in life. 

Instead of this, parents choose the em- 
ployment, and often just what is ad- 
verse to the nature of their boys, and thus 
often make lives useless that would have 
made a great success if allowed to choose 
for themselves. And, moreover, the 
efforts employed to change the thoughts 
of boys from the employment they desire 
to enter upon, are often the means of 
kindling their desires to a brighter flame, 
and in the end of leading to a greater dis- 
appointment, if they are at last obliged 
to abandon it. 

My own parents would never listen to 
my talk and plans of going to sea, and I 
well remember how my father read to me 
every tale of shipwreck and disaster by 
sea, with a view to discourage me, think- 
ing by that method that I should be lead 
to forsake the dream of my youth. But 
it had the opposite effect. So far from 
bringing discouragement, it served to 
quicken my imagination, and made me 
long to begin. So has always been shown 
the uselessness of thinking to change 
the taste and disposition of boys when they 
have a natural tendency towards any par- 
ticular avocation. As much as I desired to 
respect and please my parents, I felt they 
were wrong in persuading me to under- 
take for my life work, business in a Bos- 
ton banking house, and to forsake the 
employment exactly suited to my nature 
and inclinations, and I have never once 
felt differently in regard to it, or fora 
moment doubted that I reached my calling 
when I chose a seafaring life. 

Let me, therefore. put in a plea for the 
boys, and ask parents to allow them to 
follow their natural desires in the choice 
of their life work, even if it be that of 
becoming a sailor boy! You will then 
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see their young lives and hearts grow and | 
expand like the great ocean over which 
they bound to behold the great world,— 
and these conceptions will make them 
generous, manly, courageous and _ useful; 
—boys you will always be proud to call 
your own. 


Story of a $1,000 U.S. Bond. 


The washing ashore, on the New Jersey 
coast, some two or three months since, of 
one of our loan libraries, has led to our 
knowledge of a series of facts that speak 
for themselves with impressive power. 
The record is as interesting as it is in- 
structive, and we have no need to point out 
its moral to the readers of the Magazine. 
The two letters were sent from the State 
of Maine to our Secretary at Boston, 
Mass., without thought of their publica- 
tion. i 
Marcu 8th, 1883. 

*“Your letter received this a. m. I en- 
close $5 to put in order, for another voy- 
age, Library No. 3,001, assigned to ‘J. 
N.,’ in 1869, for contribution sent at that 
time. I hope it may continue to be useful 
in the work for which it is sent. 

‘*¢ Allow me to say that the initials ‘J. 
N.’ are those of my dear daughter, who, 
in 1863, was in Massachusetts at a board- 
ing school. I bought a $1,000 U.S. Gov- 
ernment Bond intending to give it to her 
for a Christmas present. She was taken 
sick at the seminary and died on Christ- 
mas morning, 1863. While stopping at 
a hotel in Boston on our way home from 
the seminary, that bond was set apart as 
a SacRED Funp, called Tor J. N. Funp, 
which will explain to you the reason why 
the six libraries were requested to be as- 
signed to ‘J. N.,—No. 2,698 in 1868; 
No. 3,001 in 1869; No. 8,096in 1870; No. 
38,705 in 1871; No. 3.770 in 1872; and 
No. 4,358 in 1874. They were sent with 
the hope and prayer that the Lord would 
make them useful on the errand upon 
which they were sent; and we have been 
much interested in some of the reports 
which you have sent us, particularly in 
the letter from the pious German sail- 
or, of May 15th, 1868, who had the care 
of No. 2,698. 

‘« Wixcuse my sending the above explana- 
tion,—but it has always been a source of 
comfort to act as agent for dispensing 
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that fund in the dear daughter’s name, 
who has been almost twenty years in 
heaven. 

“Pardon me for adding a few words, 
to show how much that $1,000 bond has 
done in twenty years. The premium on 
gold at first, and final exchange of bond 
for other securities, has enabled me to pay 
out over $1,950 for various benevolent 
purposes, from the ‘J. N.’ fund, and 
there is still $1,000 on hand,—but 4 to 6 
per cent. interest will greatly decrease the 
income. 

‘*T think that many a parent or friend 
would find it a constant source of satis- 
faction to set aside such a ‘ Fund’ in the 
name of a dear child, parent or friend, 
and use it for advancing the cause of 
Christ, or in doing good to others, and 
would keep the dear departed one fresh 
in memory.” 


Juty 10th, 18838. 

**Your kind letter of June 29th in re- 
gard to ‘J. N.’ Library No. 4,358 was re- 
ceived, and I delayed answering as to sub- 
stituting a new library to replace it. For 
more than three years my daughter has 
cared for an orphan girl who was left en- 
tirely destitute, and was about giving up 
school and going into a publishing house; 
but the ‘J. N.’ fund has clothed her en- 
tirely and furnished her with school books, 
so that she is now just entering upon her 
fourth and last year in our excellent High 
School. Another family has given her 
board, for what assistance she can render 
them out of school hours. Besides this 
$100 furnished to an orphan relative 
without means, a young man seventeén 
years of age, whose parents both died of 
consumption. He was threatened with 
the same disease, but has gone to Minne- 
sota where he is working on a farm, strong 
and robust. These, with some other 
smaller calls, are the only reasons for net 
now sending the amount required for a new 
library. Seldom has $1,000 done more 
varied kinds of good deeds than this. 


We want to have it work on in memory 
of dear ‘J. N.’” 


<0 
From a Lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy. 


The following letter from Lt. G. C. 
Freperick, R. N., addressed to Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Austrn, our laborers at Yoko- 
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hama, Japan, was written from Kobe in 

the same country. It gives a graphic 

impression of Christian experience on ship- 
board. 

H. B. M. S. Maeriz, 

February 26th, 1883. 

‘“Tt is a long time since last I wrote to 

you, but knowing you would hear all 


about us from other ships going to Yo- —— 


kohama I thought it better to put off 
writing. Our time at this port is now 
drawing to a close, and on Thursday next 
we start for Hong Kong, calling in at 
Nagasaki on the way. Then we shall 
spend the summer down in Borneo. It 
is a very out-of-the-way place and we 


shall greatly miss the Christian fellowship 
of dear brothers and sisters in Christ, but 
wherever God sees fit to send us He has 
some wise purpose in it, so we need never 
complain. ‘Behold I am with you al- 
ways, even to the end of the world’ is a 
very blessed promise which every one can 
take to himself. 

‘“*What grand news we hear, from 
every one, of your noble work at Yoko- 
hama. And God seems granting a hun- 
dred fold to the seed sown. May He con- 
tinue to pour out His spirit on you both 
in its fulness! God never does anything 
by halves and if we open our mouths wide 
He will fill them. Dr. GuiicKk has been 
down here, as you know, but I have only 
met him onee. as our times for doing so 
do not fit in well; he has been stirring up 
some of our men, and a few nights ago, 
at a meeting, five of them threw away 
their papers and tobacco and determined 
to give up the habit of smoking entirely, 
trusting in Ged to help them, for several 
were inveterate smokers and nothing else 
would keep them from it. 

“* How we should all hke to meet you 
again! But our paths seem marked out 
in different directions and we must thank 
Him for having permitted us the pleasure 
of seeing you last year, a bright and hap- 
py era in our lives which it will always 
be a pleasure to look back on. Oh is not 
God good to us always! He never makes 
mistakes. Our whole lives ought to be 
one of ceaseless praise to Him. 

“The Sheldrake is just going up to 
Yokohama and you will find some earnest 
Christians on board her. What a wonder- 
ful change seems coming over our Navy 
now;—not a ship but what has some of 
God’s children on board, instead of what 
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it was a few years ago when it was rather 
a rare occurrence to find them. 

““We have just heard of the terrible 
accident on board the Daring. How 
suddenly some of them were called away, 
and let us hope they were found trusting 
in Jesus! It ought to be a solemn warn- 
ing to their shipmates of the shortness 
and uncertainity of life and the necessity 
of accepting the free gift of salvation 
while it is called to-day. This surely is 
one of God’s voices speaking very plainly 
and loudly. 

*‘T trust that you are both enjoying 
good health and that Mr. Austen never 
feels any bad effects from: his knee now, 
so that he can continue his work on 
board the different ships. We haye had 
some glorious and happy meetings here, 
and it does cheer and encourage us to 
hear some who only a short time ago 
would ridicule religion, now offering up 
their prayers with us; but with God all 
things are possible and He can soften the 
hardest hearts and by His Holy Spirit lead 
one to see his sin and forsake it, praying 
for heavenly aid and the forgiveness of 
his sin in the precious blood of Christ. 

““The temperance cause is also being 
blessed of God and our numbers are slow- 
ly but steadily on the increase. But it is 
very necessary to continually keep before 
them the only way by which they can 
hope to keep their pledges. With kind 
regards and our united prayers that you 
may be greatly blessed in your own souls 
as well as have the blessing of seeing 
«others brought to the Lord by your teach- 
ing and example, believe me, 

Ever yours sincerely, 
Gacy ie: 


——_<2 +2 
A Sailor’s Hearty Gratitude— 
Kindness Strange, but 
Welcome. 


Writing to Rev. Mr. AusreEn, our chap- 
lain at Yokohama, Japan, and dating 
Kobe, Japan, Feb. 18th, 1883, Frank 
HERMANSSON, a common sailor, says:— 

“Vou will remember I was not long 
converted to our dear Savior before I 
sailed from Yokohama. Oh how I bless 
God that He ever led my footsteps into 
your house! There I found sweet peace 
in Jesus. He has kept me ever since. I 
was never so happy in my life. ‘fo see 
how friendly I was treated. Inever shall 


cease thinking of Mrs. Austin who came 
and shook hands with me, and said,— 
‘God bless you!’ That was the first kind 
parting word that I had received since I 
left my own home. I have felt very hap- 
py from the time that I came into your 
meeting-house and heard her singing 
‘Step over the Line.’ 

““T do thank God that I didthat. God 
has been wonderfully good tome. After I 
left Yokohama I felt sorry (to go) but I 
left it all with Jesus. I can say that He 


has not left me alone. I have never when 
on my watch, strolling up and down in 
the engine-room, been so happy and so 
glad in Jesus, asITam now. It is a joy 
which I never knew before. How thank- 
ful I ought to be to Him who has watched 


over me. ‘The only desire of my heart is 
to serve Him. By God’s help I am able 
to do so. 


“* After a safe arrival at Kobe I can in- 
form you that God has been with me. 
My heart is full of His protecting love, 
and everything seems to go along good, 
because I left it all with Jesus. I send 
my best respects to Dr. Gunick, and to 
all whoknowme. The Monocacy has left 
Nagasakifor Hong Kong. The Richmond 
and the new flag-ship are in Hong Kong. 
Thave not been on board for we have been 
in dock. We leave Kobe on the 17th for 
Hong Kong. I must ask you all to re- 
member me in your prayers that I may 
keep on in this life, serving that blessed 
Jesus. 


Respectfully, dthe dal,” 


0 > 


Ocean Steamships as Fields 
for Evangelization. 


The August number of The Lvangelis- 
tic Record, Chicago, Ill., says,—and in 
view of its statements we should say that 
some one ought to ‘‘ rise and explain :”’— 

“Crossing the Atlantic recently on the 
great steamer that boasts of ‘the fastest 
time on record,” we were surprised tp 
learn that the Captain prohibited the 
holding of any religious service on board, 
other than the formal service read by him- 
self on Sunday morning, read, too, with 
such an evident lack of interest in what 
might otherwise be an enjoyable service, 
as to lead one to believe it to be only a 
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disagreeable duty that would be gladly 
dispensed with did not the direction of 
the company compel it. j 

‘“*A number of the passengers had 
agreed together to ask a Massachusetts 
pastor of our company, a man of real 
piety and many gifts, to conduct an in- 
formal service during the Sunday after- 
noon. Thinking it would be only courte- 
sy to the Captain to ask his permission, 
the proposed meeting was mentioned, and 
the use of some Bibles belonging to the 
ship was requested. The reply was a 
bluff and blank refusal for either the use 
of books or permission to hold the ser- 
vice. 

“* Hearing of the refusal and thinking 
there must have been some misunder- 
standing, we went ourselves to the Cap- 
tain, stating that we wished simply to 
hold a song service and listen to short ad- 
dresses, and certainly thought the party 
bringing us word of his prohibition must 
have been mistaken. The reply was,— 
‘There is no mistake, I won’t have any 
service.’ 

“On this same steamer every day of 
the passage, by a visit to the gentleman’s 
cabin, one might see going on, without 
any attempt at concealment, that which 
upon either side of the Atlantic is con- 
sidered a criminal offense, viz., gambling 
for money, little piles of which might be 
seen on the various tables in the room, 
surrounded by the eager players. All 
this without the least protest on the part 
of the officers of the steamer, and yet 
when a number of the passengers desired 
to meet for religious worship on the 
Lord’s Day, they are denied the privilege. 
This is surely an unenviable reputation 
for a great steamship line to gain. We 
should hope the Captain was acting his 
own desires and not the orders of the 
company.” 


— 24+ a—__ 


Work For French Sailors. 


The August number of the Hvangelis- 
tic Record, Chicago, Ill., says:— 

“* Henry Cook, the sailor-evangelist of 
Gosport, England, has been laboring in 
Havre among the French sailors. Rey. 
John W. Herivel mentions the work as 
follows:—‘ On the Lord’s Day and every 
night of the week, crowded French meet- 
ings have been held. The word preached 
has been received with joy and gladness. 
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Many have asked for a New Testament; 
others have purchaseda Bible. Hundreds 
of Gospel and other books have been 
freely distributed by ourselves and Broth- 
er Cook, whose visits here will not soon 
be forgotten. Little children as well as 
adults have shared the benefit of the visit 
of the Bethel ship. Several free teas have 
been given on board, which the English 
and French children have thoroughly en- 
joyed. We are now expecting to do a 
good work among the soldiers. Special 
meetings for them are to be held every 
evening one hour before the usual public 
services commence. Will your readers 
pray for our brother’s work,—also for us 
who are laboring? We have been cheered 
and greatly encouraged by our brother’s 
visit to Havre. The vessel will sail early 
in July for other ports, and will be re- 
inforced by several ministers and evan- 
gelists for the preaching of the Gospel. 
The mission ketch Annie has indeed 
proved a means of salvation to several of 
our dear French people at Havre, and in 
other parts of France. Thousands have 
heard for the first time of full and free 
salvation.’ ” 


“Sailors who knew Nothing 
of the Sea.”’ - 


The NV. Y. Tribune of July 27th, in 
the following item, substantiated the 
declarations often made in our pages as 
to the ‘‘shanghaeing” of men in the 
port of New York by the narbor crimps, 
that they may be possessed of the sea- 
men’s advance wages. 


‘*The schooner Phebe, which left this 
port on Wednesday, returned after reach- 
ing Sandy Hook to put ashore two of the 
erew who had shipped as sailors, but who 
were found to be totally unacquainted 
with anything pertaining to the sea and 
the ships that sail on it. The agent who 
shipped the men got them from a crimp, 
who represented that they were able sea- 
men. ‘Two sailors were shipped in the 
place of the landsmen, and the Phabe 
put to sea again.” 


—__~ +2 ___ 
Illuminated Scrap-Books for 
Sick Seamen. 

Stirred by an article in the April Mac- 


AZINE which noted the good work of ‘‘ A 
Friend in Connecticut,” in . providing 


er 


Sor 
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scrap-books of engravings, etc., for hos- 
pital use by sick seamen,—a lady in New- 
town, L. I., has brought to us another, 
and one of our missionaries has placed it 
in the hospital at the Sailors’ Snug Hay- 
bor, S. J. He assures us that almost as 
soon as it was put upon the table, it was 
laid hold of by a patient. 


———=»> 2 
Prayers for Health. 


Antoine S.—, a sailor at the Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., U. S. Naval Hospital, has 
primitive Christian faith,—and it is evi- 
denced in the following letter to one of 
our missionaries at the Sailors’ Home in 
Cherry Street, in this city,—as follows :— 

‘*T promised to write you a letter and 
tell you how I get along with my eyes. 
But I tell you I am not getting any better 
at all. I have been praying to God that 
I might get better. I wish you would 
pray for me, at the same time, and when 
you come over next Sunday we will talk 
it over.” 


—_____ <2 0 
More About Pitcairn’s Island. 


Readers of the MaG@azinE who were in- 
terested in ‘‘ The Continuation of A Won- 
derful Story,” printed in our issue for 
May, will be glad to read from a late 
number of The Congregationalist, that 
Miss Rosatinp A. Youna, whose letter 
was a part of that story, is said to be one 
of the ‘‘ world’s characters.” She is now 
about twenty-six years old, the organist 
and assi:tant teacher on the island, her 
father being the principal of the school 
as well as pastor of the church. A retired 
sea captain, who knows her well, says:— 
‘© You will be surprised to learn that this 
young lady weighs 200 pounds, never had 
a shoe on her foot, and, if necessary, 
could swim off to a ship four miles from 
the island and back again to the shore, 
[then] go into their little church and play 
on the organ nearly as well as any young 
lady in your State. And they are all as 
good and pure as it is possible for human 
beings to be. Yet this same young wo- 
man,” our correspondent continues, 
‘‘writes a fine, dainty hand, is a true 
lady of exquisite delicacy of feeling, with 
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a keen, strong love of every living thing; 
and is one whose religious sense is beyond 
any that I have otherwise known. Yet 
all her culture is indigenous. Books are 
all that the outside world has furnished.” 

As an illustration of this culture, a let- 
ter was recently received from Miss 
Young, containing a list of more than 
eighty tunes and nearly 140 hymns, which 
she says. ‘‘ we have long known and loy- 
ed here,” every one of which is among 
the choicest that have been accepted into 
our own hymnology, mostly during the 
last sixty years. And what is especially 
significant is that they have adopted all 
these hymns and tunes spontaneously, 
from their own religious and artistic sense. 
Not without reason are those islanders a 
wonder and delight to all who know 
them.” , 


ee eo 
The U.S. Training Ship Min- 
nesota. 


It is worth while, at times, to repub- 
lish infermation as to requisites for re- 
ception on this vessel. A recent notice 
states:—‘‘ The Minnesota is now anchor- 
ed in the North River off West 23d St., 
New York City, where she will await the 
enlistment of boys during the summer, 
There are at present vacancies for 300 or 
400 boys, which must be filled by recent 


order of the Navy Department. Boats 
leave the foot of West 28rd St. daily at 
10, il and 11:45 a m. and at 1 and 2 
p. m. to convey applicants for enlistment 
and their guardians to the ship free of 
charge. 

‘* Boys must be over 14 and under 18 
years of age, and must agree to serve 
untill they are 21. They must be free 
from all physical defects, be able to read 
and write, and have a good moral charac- 
ter. Ignorant or vicious boys will not 
be accepted, and those whose conduct 
exerts a bad influence will be promptly 
discharged. Boys enlisting are paid $9.50 
per month, and by attention and good 
conduct this can be regularly increased. 
Pensions are allowed in cases of those dis- 
abled by injuries or sickness contracted 
in the line of duty. Boys are allowed a 
reasonable amount of liberty and pocket- 
money, and while not on foreign cruises 
they are permitted to visit their homes 
twice a year, if their conduct and the 
state of their accounts warrant it. The 
parents or guardians of the boy must ac- 
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company him when he enlists. The fol- 
lowing will show the minimum standard 
of measurements required for boys at dif- 
ferent periods: From 14 to 15 years of 
age—Hight 4 feet 9 inches, weight 70 
‘pounds, chest measurement 26 inches. 
From 15 to 16 years—Hight 4 feet 11 
inches, weight 80 pounds, chest measure- 
ment 27 inches. From 16 to 17 years— 
Hight 5 feet 1 inch, weight 90 pounds, 
chest measurement 28 inches. From 17 
to 18 years—Hight 5 feet 2 inches, weight 
100 pounds, chest measurement 29 inches. 

“The Minnesota has no recruiting 
agencies on shore. All persons advertis- 
ing themselves as such are bent upon ex- 
tracting money from boys: about to enlist 
or their guardians.” 


= 2 Se 


Good Words from an Old 
Friend. 


Rev. ALEXANDER MILLER writes us 
from Edinburgh, Scotland, that he is 
closing his forty years’ connection with 
the Scottish Coast Mission as its Secre- 
tary, in part that he may seek restoration 
to health which has become impaired. 
We earnestly trust that his efforts to re- 
gain it may be successful. He adds:— 

‘*Your admirable Sartors’ MaGazIne 
has been sent me every month during the 
six years which have elapsed since the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council met in Edin- 
burg. Ihave received very many useful 


suggestions for my work here from the 
interesting reports of your Society’s oper- 
ations on so many coasts of both hemis- 
pheres, as well as from the able and 
instructive articles appearing in every 
month’s issue. To some of them I have 
called attention here from time to time, 
although I have referred to your extensive 
field of labor only occasionally in the 
brief annual Reports of the Scottish Coast 
Mission, of which I send the last issue.” 


Books, Reports, Etc. 


Brivisu AND ForEren SAILors’ Society, 
Lonpon, (Eng.): Srxry-rirra ANNUAL 
Report, 1882-83. Sailors’ Institute, Shad- 
well, London, E.. pp. 76. 

It appears that forty-eight laborers for 
seamen were connected with the Society 
for the twelvemonth, stationed at thirty- 
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nine seaports in Great Britain, at Ant- 
werp, Belgium, at Genoa and Naples in 
Italy, on the island of Malta, at Hamburg 
in Germany, and at Rotterdam in the 
Netherlands. The receipts, including 
£958 balance from last year, were £10,- 
483 18s. 2d; expenditures £9,785 16s: 
1d. 


Liverpoor, Eng., SEAMEN’S FRIEND: 
Society: Srxry-Firsr ANNUAL ReEport, 
1882., pp. 31. 


Bethels (two), open-air services, a read- 
ing-room, tract distribution, Sunday 
School and temperance work, a Scandi- 
navian mission, ship’s loan libraries (717 
issued in the year),—such are the agencies 
by which the good work of this pioneer 
organization was carried on last year, with 
an income of £1,993 15s. 3d., and an ex- 
penditure of £1,998 17s. 5d. It seems to 
have been a fairly prospered twelvemonth, 
and some new facilities have been secured 
for future work. 


Sixty YEARS’ WoRK AMONG OUR SAIL- 
ors: HKirry-Higot ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE LABORS OF THE GLasGow. Scotland, 
SEAMEN’S F'RIEND Society, 1882. 


The Directors state that ‘‘there has 
probably been no year when there has 
been more manifest toker of the Master’s 
presence and blessing in the work than 
during the past one. Over one thousand 
persons have, in connection with the var- 
ious meetings, professed to accept Jesus 
Christ as their Savior, while a very much 
larger number have been personally spok- 
en with about the one thing needful. 
The year was begun with £18 6s. 54d. on 
hand, and although the expenditure has 
been unusually heavy, we have been able 
to close the accounts with a balance of 
£19 14s, 13a. on hand;” the year’s re- 
ceipts being £1,068 15s. 3d. 2f., and the 
expenditures £1,067 7s. 7d. 2f. The 
Seamen’s Institute (reading-room, etc.) 
has been much visited, and its daily Gos- 
pel meeting attended by 18,581 sailors, — 
an average of 43. Seventy-eight ships 
received loan libraries,—24 books to a 
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box. Bethel services on the south side of 
the Clyde, Saturday evening social tea 
meetings, a Sabbath School, concerts, 
temperance meetings, visitation aboard 
ship, Bible and tract circulation, visita- 
tion of seamen’s families, widows and or- 
- phans, the care of the Sailors’ Home, and 
a special ‘‘conversazione” of friends in- 
terested in sailors, in December last, have 
all been blessed of God to the result al- 
ready noted, as well as to other good fruits. 
£104 5s. 10d. were sent to the Society in 
the year by captains, officers and crews 
who received their loan libraries. 


Curistran Mission TO SEAMEN FOR THE 
Port or Hauirax, N. S.: First Annuan 
Report, 1882, pp. 12. 

We welcome this new organization to 
the list of seamen’s societies, and rejoice 
in its testimony of things already done 
for sailors. Missionary visitation of sea- 
men’s families during their absence, and 
of seamen in hospital, the placing of loan 
libraries on West India bound vessels, and 
open-air services for seamen on the 
wharves have employed the energies of 
the Society, which seems to have a place 
in the regard of the Christian and ship- 
ping community at H. $482 41 has been 
expended, and there was a balance on 
hand, July 1st, 1882, of $20 35. 


THE CuurcH Book: Hymns anp TUNES 
FOR THE USES OF CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 
Prepared by Lronarp Wootsey Bacon. 
er York, D. Appleton & Co., 1883, pp. 

7. 

Rev. Mr. Bacon’s new book rewards 
the most patient and careful examination. 
This we have given to it, and advise all 
interested in hymnology, or in the devel- 
opment of church music in our country, 
—specially if they have an eye to practical 
ends, to do the same. The book may not 
commend itself to wide favorable regard, 
so quickly as some of its more ‘‘ popular” 
and less thoroughly excellent competitors, 
—hbut its sound and somewhat severe 
taste in hymnic selections, and its emi- 
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nently judicious preservation of older 
American standard church music, with 
its free employment of recent English 
and German compositions, put it, in our 
judgment, into the front rank of the many 
compilations now before the American 
churches. In its use of the last named 
sources, it goes as far as it is desirable 
that any book of its compass (522 hymns) 
should go. We are confident of its giving 
satisfaction and delight to those who 
faithfully test it. 

We acknowledge the receipt from A. 
C. Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway, 
New York, of Ar Home in Fut, pp. 365, 
by Miss C. F. Gorpon Cummine. The 
book is so fully noticed and commended 
by Rey. Dr. Damon, on page 259 of this 
issue of the Magazine, that we need only 
refer, here, to his just estimate of its in- 
terest and value. 


ConTROL OF DEFECTIVE VISION ON LAND 
AND SEA, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE SUBJECT OF CoLoR-BLiNpNEss. RE- 
PRINTED FROM ‘‘ THE Ratbway Review,” 
Chicago, Il. W. A. Smith, pp. 48. 

" The extent to which a deficiency here- 
tofore largely uncared for, because largely 
unknown, affects both railway and other 
land employees,—as well as sailors,—the 
dangers resulting therefrom, the need 
and progress of legislation (in the U.S.) 
in regard to it, and the extent to which 
that legislation has been successfully op- 
posed by parties who are interested, are 
here clearly set forth. The subject de- 
mands, and will receive increased atten- 
tion, at the hands of the public. 
———_— + 
The Fifty-Fifth Annual Re- 
port 


Of the AmpRICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND 
Society, pp. 70, presented May 7th, 1883, 
is ready for distribution,—and copies can 
be had, on application at our Rooms, 80 
Wall St., New York City, either in per- 
son or by mail, for the asking. 
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Sailors’ Home, New York. 
190 CHERRY STREET. 
Report of F. Alexander, Lessee, for the month 
of 


JuLy, 1883. 
otal arrivals... <adee- 2 oeee eens 149 
Deposited for safe keeping............. $1,450 
of which $499 was sent to relatives and 
friends, and $950 was returned to depositors. 


I 


Planets for September, 1883. 


Mercury is an evening star during this 
month, setting on the 1st at 7h. 21m., and 
south of west 3° 44’; is in conjunction with the 
Moon on the afternoon of the 3rd at 4h. 57m., 
being 51’ north. At this time is eclipsed to all 
persons situated between the parallels of lati- 
tude 24° and 90° south; is at its greatest bril- 
liancy on the evening of the 7th; isat its great- 
est elongation on the morning of the 11th at 3 
o’clock, being 26° 49’ east of the Sun; is sta- 
tionary among the stars in Virgo at 6 o’clock 
on the morning of the 24th. 


VENUS is a morning star during the forepart 
of this month, rising on the 1st at 5h. 2m., and 
north of east 15° 18’; is in conjunction with 
the Moon on the morning of the 1st at 2h. 49m., 
being 6° 5/ north; is in conjunction with Uran- 
us at 11 o’clock on the forenoon of the 17th, be- 
ing 45’ north; is in superior conjunction with 
the Sun at 6 o’clock on the evening of the 20th, 
and during the remainder of the month is an 
evening star. 

Mars is a morning star rising on the 1st at 
13m, past midnight and north of east 31° 57’; 
is in conjunction with Geminorum at 9 o’clock 
on the forenoon of the 20th, being 49’ north; is 
in conjunction with the Moon on the evening of 
the 24th at 7h. 44m., being 5° 52’ north. 


JUPITER is a morning star rising on the 1st 
at |h. 52m., and north of east 28° 32’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the afternoon of the 
25th at 3h. 40m., being 5° 34’ north. 

Saturn is due south on the morning of the 
1st at 5h. 52m., being then 20° 3’ north of the 
equator; is in quadrature with the Sun at 3 
o’clock on the morning of the 2nd; is in eon- 
junction with the Moon on the evening of the 
21st at Gh. 8m., being 1° 14’ north; at this time 
is eclipsed to all persons situated between the 
parallels of latitude 55° an 57° south; is sta- 
tionary among the stars in Taurus at 8 0’clock 
on the fornoon of the 22nd. 


New York University. 
> «= 


Receipts for July, 1888. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord, For the ‘‘ Gertrude Ayer Li- 


R. H. B. 


ERE Ye acts SPA ee neon $ 20 00 
Souhy Conga ch twesasthece src kt ames Of 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Andover, West Parish Seamen’s Friend 
Society to const. Mrs. Fannie T. 
Burr and Mr. Samuel H. Boutell, 


I GA Pere ees tek ASS Soe en atic 72 12 
Agni y.CONG. Chins. cscs scant eats 4 75 
Boston, friends, for temperance work 15 50 
Falmouth, ist Cong. ch... ...:...... 18 50 
Gilbertville, Cong. 8S. 8. to repair li- 

DESI nto. bciak Mays eee ae cee ee ene 8 00 
Gloucester, Evangelical Cong. ch... 15 00 
Kingston, Mrs. Henry L. Chase, of 

wh. $20 for the ‘‘ Charlotte F. Se- 

ver Memorial Library,” .......... 40 00 
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Lowell, estate I. K. Chase, for lib’s, 


pen. BojHOwe se aecmsine ree 51 92 
Lynn, ist chureb sees eee eri 12 84 
Millbury, dst Cong sche =e secaeeet 11 90 
North Hadley, Church and Society. . 4 01 
Norton, Wheaton Female Seminary, 

fori yes ooneacs eee ee 25 00 
South Weymouth, 2nd ch., of wh. $20 

for libty ss. sont 24 00 
Taunton, Broadway Cong. 8S. S. for : 

TiO Ves Se. Ce ee eee ee 20 00 
Winchester, 1st Cong. ch., of wh. H. 

A. Wilder $20 for lib’y............ 79 43 

CONNECTICUT. 
Berlin: 2nd “Cong (Clic. vm atetarety rere 10 19 
Bridgeport, Park Street Cong. ch. and 

SOX eld eerste TAB MLE Ang acest 15 50 
Bristol, Cong. ch., of wh. $20 forlib’y 48 33 
Danielsonville, Westfield Cong. ch. 

and congregation, of wh. $20 for 

TD yt eee oa oe 30 00 
Guilford, a friend for lib’y in name of 

Hattie Cy, Leetetirass -a. ves cer see 20 CO 

Asti Cone eh casera cee ees Serle 4 00 
Kent, 1st Cong. Society. ............. 23 20 
Middletown, Ist church........ ...... 33 83 

SouthyCong: chives ciepastb ener es 29 89 
New Haven, College Street Cong. ch. 57 89 
Norwich, Park Cong. ch. and Soe’y.. 76 77 
Old Viyme; Cone. Chis. sacs 38 00 
Salisbury, Cones che --0. Sexless 14 95 
West Stafford, Church and Society. . 6 00 
West Winsted, 2nd Cong. ch. and So- 

(S(C19 froeria beeen rosa nedoSashaados o6 26 88 

New YORK. 
Albany, Madison Ave. Ref. ch 8S. 8S. 

for Libty.c./ce secure seen sees te see 20 00 
Bridgehampton, Pres. ch............. 24 00 
Brooklyn, 1st Pres. ch., of wh. Mrs. 

Sammaig Ol jody eaten ee eee ae 11 00 
Churehville, Mrs. Maria Brooks for 

dipty -2 eke. Seat ee eee 20 00 
Huntington, 1st Pres. chi: 25-5.) 5...-- 33 06 


New York City, bequest of Daniel 
Fanshaw, deceased, late of New 
York, per A. L Shipman, ex’r,..11,656 19 


Collegiate Ref. Dutch ch........... 54 67 
Mrs. C. H. Ranney foPib’y.... .... 25 00 
Anonymous friend. 522 -.1me= oe 25 00 | 
Mrs. William Lambert. .......... 15 00 
E. P. B., President, contribution of 

City Directory, valued at......... 6 00 
F. Wolcott Jackson, for shipwrecked 

SCAMOEN ee Are kare peace awe ee eee 5 00 
Capt. J. A. Brown, schr. Fred 

Smith, for library work.......... 2 00 
Capt. J. J. Johnson, bark Ada Car- 

ter, for library work.............. 1 00 


Peekskill, 1st Pres. ch., of wh. S.S. 
fOr LD Ys. Bed jek asec os cee ceeimeetee 49 13 
Sing Sing, Mission School, Mr. John 


Cockroft for lib’ycc-< seem ewe ee 20 00 
South Oyster Bay, a friend........... 5 00 
Youngstown, Pres. ch........ 2... 2... 7 80 

New JERSEY. 
Morristown, Mrs. R. B. Tomlinson, for 
Hib ys. 4. © sitinn ie. ceaeeee cee ae 20 00 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia, bequest of Anna Green- 

leaf, deceased, of Philadelphia, 

Penn., $1,000, and bequest of Mrs. 

Eliza A. Smith, deceased, of Phil- 

brace Penn., $1,000, per Sam. 

uel G. Dennesson, ex’r, &¢........ 2 000 00 

$14,865 16 


Tarrytown, N. Y., Mr. S. B. Schieffelin, 60 
copies of ‘‘ Index to the Bible,’’ for libraries, 


re 
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“‘Oast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.”—Eee, IT; 1, 


From The Youth’s Companion. 


Sailor Boys in the Navy. 


BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 


On a bright morning in May, a steam 
cutter, towing a heavy launch, puffed up 
to the port gangway of a United States 
training ship, then lying at her moorings 
in North River, off Twenty-third Street, 
New York City. 

It was the eleven o’clock boat from the 
shore—the recruits’ boat—and the launch 
was well filled with boys of from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age, eager to enlist 
in the navy, attended by their parents or 
guardians. On one of the after-thwarts 
sat a pale, sweet-faced woman, dressed in 
mourning, with her son at her side. 


Going on Board. 


The boy had evidently had a careful 
training. He was tall, and quite robust. 
His face showed intelligence and refine- 
ment; and his quick eye seemed {o take 
in every detail of the ship and its ac- 
coutrement. 

The massive hull, glistening with fresh 
black paint, relieved only by a broad 
streak of white; the long rows of heavy 
guns; the tall masts seeming to pierce the 
sky; the wilderness of ropes and rigging; 
the sails loosed and hanging in graceful 
festoons to the yards; the fleet of boats 
trailing, some astern and some from the 


long booms projecting on the sides; the 
marines on guard on the forecastle and 
gangway—nothing, indeed, escaped the 
eager lad. 

Suddenly, the mother touched her son 
with a gesture of alarm. 

“See there, Edward, and there!” 

A boy in a neat duck suit, with the 
name of the ship in gilt letters on his cap. 
ribbon, was dangling from the side in a 
“boatswain’s chair,” cleaning the brass 
rim of an air port, and quite indifferent 
to the rushing water a few feet below. 

Another had just run out on the boom 
projecting from the ship’s side, and 
dropped—overboard seemingly: but no! 
for he was seen the next moment in one 
of the boats, lounging in the stern sheets. 

Before any comments could be made, 
three piercing, prolonged whistles, fol- 
lowed by the loud order, given on the 
ship, to ‘‘furl sail,” was the signal for 
crowds of boys to swarm through the 
port-holes, and over the hammock-net- 
tings, and climb upon the broad ladders 
which converged at the tops of the masts. 
On the shearpoles and lower ratlines they 
paused impatient for the order to go 
aloft, and when it came, away they went 
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like monkeys, racing to see which would 
reach the tops first. 

The timid mother looked up at the long 
lines of boys far above her on the foot- 

- ropes of the yards, tugging at the heavy 
sails, and then turned to her son. 

““Q Edward, I never, never can con- 
sent.” 

But her son’s interested, eager face, 
fiushed with excitement, met her gaze, 
and before he could make any reply, the 
boat was at the gangway, and those on 
board were hastening up the long com- 
panion ladder and descending to the 
deck on the other side. 


The Recruits under Inspection. 


A bridge was built across the deck just 
abaft the mainmast. On this the captain 
was standing, and also the executive offi- 
cer, the next in command. The latter 
had ‘‘taken the deck ” when ‘all hands” 
were called to furl sail, and still held the 
trumpet. Both officers wore their ap- 
propriate uniforms. They were looking 
down at the crowd which. had just come 
on board, and the captain remarked as he 
left the bridge,— 


‘Better look those boys over, Mr. B 
and sift out those who are obviously unfit, 
before they go down to the office.” 


The executive officer leaned over the 
rail of the bridge, and called to the cor- 
poral of the guard on duty at the gang- 
way, who stepped to the bridge and sa- 
luted. 


‘* Pick out the boys who came to ship, 
and form them in line on the port side of 
the quarter-deck, and have their friends 
go below.” 


The corporal again saluted, and went 
to his duty. In afew moments a line of 
boys, some twenty-five in number, were 
toeing a seam and ready for inspection. 


The officer came down from the bridge, 
glanced quickly at the different faces, 
and then stepped up to an unhappy-look- 
ing youth whose bloated face and beery 
breath showed signs of recent intoxica- 
tion, 
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‘«* What are you here for?” he inquired, 
sharply. 

‘*T want to ship, sir.” 

““When where you drunk last?” 

‘““T never gets drunk, sir, never. Take 
a glass 0’ beer, ’casionally, an’ I thought, 
mebhe, it would reform me if” 

“* You have come to the wrong place,” 
said the officer, sternly. ‘‘This is not a 
reform school, and we want no drunkards 
or vicious boys in the service. Fall out 
of the line! Corporal, take this boy to 
the gangway and send him ashore in the 
first boat.” 

«And what led you to come here?” 
said the officer, turning to a lad whose 
short, stout figure and clean, good face 
had attracted him. 

‘“My mother is a widow, sir, and I 
want to help to take care of her. I heard 
you paid boys ten dollars a month over 
and above their board.” - 

“That will do. I am sorry for your 
mother, my lad, and it is the proper thing 
for you to do what you can to support 
her, but you have come to the wrong 
place. The law forbids that a cent of 
your earnings shall go for the support of 
any relative. A part of it is needed for 
outfit and spending money, and the rest 
is kept on the books for you until your 
discharge at the age of twenty-one. Fall 
out!” And the lad left the line with a 
look of disappointment, and went to the 
gangway. 

‘How old are you?” the officer in- 
quired, stopping in front of a strapping 
fellow nearly six feet high. 

‘*Nineteen, last December.” 

““You are too old to ship, and too tall. 
Our limit of age is from fifteen to eigh- 
teen, and our maximum height is ‘five 
feet, three inches. Fall out!” 

The next boy addressed was a terror- 
stricken lad, who was looking about him 
as though trying to find a way of eotae, 

‘What brought you here?” 

‘Father made me come,” the boy re- 
plied, whimpering. 

“Don’t you come of your own ac- 
cord?” 
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*“No, sir; I'd rather be thrashed than 
come. Hather swore he’d put me”—— 

“That will do’ Give my compliments 
to your father and tell him this ship is 
not a penitentiary, but a school—a school 
for good boys—boys, that can be trusted. 
Do you understand? ” 

"Yes, sit: 

“* Well, fall out then.” 
hurried away. 

(To be concluded.) 


And the lad 


The Young Corporal. 


A lad, a corporal in the French army, 
when drunk, struck his superior officer. 
This was a very serious offense. He was 
tried by court-martial and sentenced to 
be shot. The unhappy youth was cast 
into prison to await the execution of the 
sentence. 

There was an effort made to secure his 
pardon, but without success. The colonel, 
. however, was much attached to him, and 
was unremitting in his efforts to procure 
a pardon, which he at length succeeded 
in doing, on condition that if ever known 
to be drunk again he should be shot 
dead. 

The colonel went to the prison to in- 
form the condemned young corporal of 
his pardon. 

** Ah! colonel,” said the unhappy young 
man, as the officer entered; ‘‘ you see 
what my folly has brought me to.” 

“«Suppose,” said the colonel, ‘‘that I 
should tell you that, on condition that 
you never in your life drink again, a par- 
don is extended to you?” 

A gleam of hope brightened the young 
face. 

‘“*Your life being the forfeit if ever 
you taste liquor again,” added the colonel. 

‘Impossible!’ said the poor lad. ‘‘I 
cannot live and not drink. Must I never 
drink?” 

“Never.” 

The poor young fellow relapsed into 
hopelessness. 

“Nothing could keep me from it. It 
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would be impossible to keep the condi- 
tion.” 


‘“‘T want but your word and pledge of 
honor as a soldier!” said the colonel, ap- 
pealing to the military spirit and high 
sense of honor he so well knew the youth 
to possess. 

The lad’s soul kindled within him. 
The appeal wrought the effect intended. 
It was not in vain. 


“*See! colonel!” cried the young sold- 
ier; ‘‘see here and now,” and he lifted 
his arm toward heaven, ‘‘that never to 
my dying day will I put liquor to my 
lips again.” 

That lad became commander of the 
Imperial Guard whose very name became 
such a power, and he kept the pledge in 
the same spirit that characterized his 


‘memorable utterance,—‘‘ The Old Guard 


dies, but never surrenders!”’ 

Now, you see, boys and girls, how 
much that sting of the liquor serpent 
costs. It came very near costing that 
brave young corporal his life. 

It is a very costly sting to this country 
in doliars and cents. It costs us three 
hundred and sixty times as much as it 
does to pay the salaries of all the minis- 
ters of the gospel. The salaries of our 
ministers amount to sixty millions of 
dollars. And it costs us twenty-two. 
hundred millions of dollars to keep up 
the liquor traffic and keep this sting of the 
liquor serpent doing its work.—Richard 
Newton, D. D. 


——_+8e——_ 


Rev. Dr. Marx Hopkins tells us of a 
mother who sent four sons into the world 
to do for themselves, taking from each of 
them, as they went, a pledge not to use 
intoxicating drinks, profane language, or 
tobacco before he was twenty-one years of 
age. They are now from sixty-five to 
seventy-five years of age; only one of 
them has had a sick day; all are honored 
men; and not one of them is worth less 
than a million dollars. 
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Loan Library Reports. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April 1st, 1883, was 7,764; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 8,100; the total shipments aggregating 15,864. The number of volumes im 
hese libraries was 419,420, and they were accessible, by original and reshipment, 
to 301,425 men. Nine hundred and forty-three libraries, with 33,948 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 107,995 men.—One hundred and six libraries were placed in one hun- 
dred and six Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,816 
volumes, accessible to seven hundred and forty-two Keepers and surfmen. 
During July, 1883, forty-seven loan libraries, thirteen new and thirty-four re- 


shipped, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. 


The new 


libraries were Nos. 7,761-66, inclusive, and Nos. 7,768-70, inclusive, at New York; 
—with Nos. 7,871, 7,873, 7,874 and 7,879, at Boston. 
The thirty-four libraries reshipped were:— ' 
No. 2,001, No. 4,783, No. 5,461, No. 6,093, No. 6,656, No. 6,845, No. 7,291, No. 7,511, No. 7,547, 


“ 3401, “ 4,843, “ 5,498, “ 6,112, “ 6,706, “ 7,081, “ 7,818, “ 7,581, “ 7,555. 
4,216, ‘ 4,830, ** 5,799, “ 6.125, “ 6,758, “ 7,095, ‘* 7,355, “© 7,588, - 
4,630, “ 5,155, “ 6,007, ‘“ 6,483, 6,804, “ 7,154, “ 7,471, “© 7,539, 


He Wasn’t Driving. 


A father and his little son were once 
riding along a familiar road with a gen- 
tle horse. To gratify the child the father 
placed the reins in his hand, but at the 
same time, unseen, retained his own hold 
on them. As they rode on they saw ap- 
proaching them, at a terrific speed, a run- 
away team. The danger was great and 
imminent. But the father guided his 
horse so that a collision was avoided, and 
the danger escaped. 

When all was over, the little son looked 
to his father, and with choked utterance 
said,—‘‘I thought I was driving, but I 
wasn’t, was I, papa?” 

So often does the child of God, when 
some peril has been escaped, or deliver- 
ance has been vouchsafed in ways unfor- 
seen and unthought of, have occasion to 
say, ‘‘Father, I thought I was driving, 
but I wasn’t.” 


It Does’nt Matter. 


Ah, dear children, it does matter. It 
matters a great deal, whether you keep 
your word, or not;—whether you are true, 
or false, on the side of right, or on the side 
of wrong. It matters in this world, and 
a great deal more in the world to come. 

Let no one force you to be untrue! Be 
faithful to yourselves and to God! 


S. R. Winee. 


The Benefits of The Ocean. 


How numberless are the blessings we 
owe to the ocean, the father and sustainer 
of all organic life! He it is that feeds 
the stream, that fills the lake, that bubbles 
in the spring, that foams in the cataract, 
or rushes along in the mountain torrent. 
Should his eternal fountains be dried up, 
the blooming surface of the earth would 
be converted into a naked waste. To him 
we owe the magiuificence of our forests, 
the verdure of our meadows, the beauty 
of our fields. It is his waters we enjoy in 
the luscious fruits of our orchards, or quaft 
in the juice of the exhilarating grape. 
They circulate in the veins of numberless 
animals—of the bee, which offers us the 
sweet tribute of its honey; of the bird, 
that charms us with its melodious song; 
of the domestic quadruped, on whose flesh 
we feed, and whose services are indispen- 
sable to our welfare. Nay, our own blood 
is originally drawn from the wells of the 
ocean, and is constantly refreshed and re- 
plenished from its exhaustless sources.— 
Hartwig. 
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